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Rough Proofs 


Kleenex is not satisfied with the 
cold-cream removal market, but is 
advertising for the nose-blowing 
business as well. Scott-Tissue had 
better look out. 


* * * 


The Posteffice Department has 
vetoed the proposal to allow adver- 
tisers to send unaddressed mailing- 
pieces to every home on carriers’ 
routes. The Addressograph Com- 
pany is believed to feel that this 
was a wise decision. 

* * * 


Sal Hepatica offers “glory on the 
cheek, sparkle in the eye—health.” 
The average woman is willing to try 
for glory on the cheek if she may 
have it also in her compact. 

* ” * 


“A personage of captivating 
charm and distinction, she is the 
brilliant leader of one of the most 
exclusive coteries in New York.” 

After one reads this endorsement 
of an endorser, the endorsement 
proper sounds pretty thin. 

sd * *” 

“Printers’ Day” is to be a fea- 
ture of next year’s program of the 
Indianapolis Advertising Club. Judg- 
ing from the plaints of the printers 
I’ve listened to lately, the most ap- 
propriate occasion would be Blue 
Monday. 

* a * 


We can now get music out of the 
air (substitute “must” for “can”), 
clocks that you don’t have to wind, 
and frankfurters without any skins. 
The next invention will probably be 
an advertisement equipped with an 
automatic coupon. 

* * * 


Some of the talk about current 
business reminds me of the remark 
of a traveler who had just returned 
from the torrid zone of the Midwest. 

“It was 103 in the shade,” he said 
“if you could find any shade.” 

* * * 


George F. Morse spoke on “Wild 
Animals in Captivity” at a meeting 
of the Rochester Advertising Club, 


Perhaps the audience supplied by 
the Rochester club for that particu- 
lar talk was rated perfect, too. 

* o* * 


Some of the newspapers are meet- 
ing the national advertisers’ com- 
plaints about the rate differential by 
increasing the local rate to equal the 
national. That’s a good trick if you 
can do it. 

* * * 


What with halitosis, b. 0., hair on 
the arms and legs (Can you face 
ycur public now?) and the rest of 
it, there doesn’t seem to be a chance 
for privacy any more. One adver- 
tiser is even breaking proud hearts 
by exposing the ring around the 
bath-tub. 


* * * 


Since Robert A. Warfel, of the 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, 
told an advertising audience that 
direct-mail houses ought to guaran- 
tee their lists, I’ve been expecting to 
See a Donnelley announcement com- 
Mencing, “You can Procter & Gam- 
ble on our lists—they’re 99.44 per 
cent pure.” 

* + 


In the New York papers the other 
day the Childs restaurants adver- 
d a menu including bean soup, 
Pork and beans, baked beans in New 
York style, and baked beans in Bos- 
style. In other words, it appears 
that they had beans for dinner at 
Childs. 


Copy Cus 


and his talk was rated “perfect.’” 


ADVERTISING TO 
TEACH SAFETY 
TO CHILDREN 


Insurance Company Builds 
Sales and Good Will 


Timed to coincide with the begin- 
ning of school vacations, a short 
newspaper campaign involving page 
space in Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Boston papers is being used by the 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, Chicago, to offer to parents 
and public minded people generally 
a booklet designed to teach children 
12 important safety lessons as a 
means of decreasing automobile acci- 
dents. 

Each lesson is presented in a sim- 
ple rhyme, illustrated with an at- 
tractively colored picture. On the 
opposite page, the illustration is re- 
peated twice in outline, so that it 
can be colored by the child with 
crayon or paints. 

The advertisements are worded to 
bring replies from adults on a cou- 
pon which provides space for home 
and business addresses and the date 
the correspondent’s automobile in- 
surance policy expires. The leads 
are followed up by the company’s 
salesmen at the times indicated, but 
the booklet is sent to anyone re- 
questing it, whether a car owner or 
not. 


Children in Accidents 


The idea for the booklet, which 
has been acclaimed by leading edu- 
cators and others as an outstanding 
contribution to child safety, was de- 
veloped by the company’s automo- 
bile safety committee several years 
ago following a survey’ which 
showed that children were involved 
in the majority of automobile acci- 
dents. 

The material first appeared as a 
series of blotters and cards in con- 
nection with a national contest in 
which $300 in cash prizes was of- 
fered for the best coloring. 

The lessons were assembled in 
booklet form last year, and distribu- 
tion was effected through the com- 
pany’s representatives. Their names 
were imprinted on the booklets and 
they paid half the cost. 

Some of the agents were satis- 
fied to distribute a number of copies 
as institutional advertising, while 
others used the book as the basis for 
a contest to secure direct leads. 


How Branches Work 

The Denver representative was 
responsible for the outstanding ex- 
ample of effective use of the first 
method. He secured the co-operation 
of a leading luncheon club to turn 
the publicity into a civic movement. 

The most successful contest was 
started by the Minneapolis represen- 
tative. It was advertised with six 
weeks of radio, newspaper and di- 
rect mail. Over 6,000 sets of col- 
ored pictures were received, 75 per 
cent of the school teachers of the 
city asked for the booklet and the 
contest had a permanent result in 
the organization of an Uncle Bob 
Safety Club similar to that spon- 
sored by KYW, Chicago. 

M. P. Luthy, director of pub- 
licity and advertising, said if the 
current campaign produces the re- 
sults expected, it will be followed by 
similar advertising in the news- 
papers of 40 cities where the com- 
pany maintains branch offices. 


Advertis 


The survey conducted by ADVER- 
TISING AGE to ascertain sentiment 
among advertising men as to the 
large amount of supervision, gratui- 
tious and otherwise, being extended 
by official and semi-official organiza- 
tions, disclosed almost an exactly 
50-50 division of opinion. 

Of 30 large advertisers, 15 be- 
lieved there is altogether too much 
outside supervision and criticism of 
advertising, while 15 others regarded 
this supervision as beneficial. Sev- 
eral were in doubt and a number of 
others expressed opinions, but did 
not desired to be quoted or included 
in any summary. 

P. J. Kelly, advertising manager 
of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, O., is among those who 
believes that advertising is due for 
a house-cleaning. 


Exploit Public 

“There are a number of organiza- 
tions which have been able to make 
rapid sales progress by exploiting 
public confidence,” Mr. Kelly com- 
mented. “The result is that a pub- 
lic reaction has set in. However, I 
do not believe that outside agencies 
can be of any help.” 

Mr. Kelly paid a tribute to the 
official Goodrich family, saying that 
it would be impossible to get ap- 
proval of any Goodrich advertising 
which is not positively true. 

“Part of the present difficulty lies 
in the fact that it is too easy to 
make progress in the advertising 
business without proper merchandis- 
ing training,” he continued. “This 
fact is reflected in the merchandis- 
ing ideas which are developed to 
meet sales emergencies. 

“Advertisers generally are too 
often inspired to adopt a rash ad- 
vertising program because of some 
competitor’s action.” 

One recent advertisement of a 
highly controversial nature was read 
chiefly by those within the rubber 
industry, Mr. Kelly believes, and the 
answer was renewed activity de- 
signed to prove the advertiser wrong. 


Blames Agencies 

“A large part of the present ad- 
vertising confusion can be laid at the 
door of the agencies,” asserted Mr. 
Kelly. 

“Too often, revolutionary ideas, 
generated within the four walls of 
an agency, are produced in glowing 


Too Many Tyros Spoil 


ing Broth, 


Asserts P. J. Kelly 


terms of paper and ink, and sold to 
a client under the hypnotism of high 
pressure salesmanship.” 

Mr. Kelly suggested that competi- 
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P. J. Kelly 


tion among agencies for national ac- 
counts leads to “startling statements 
that do not startle, but merely dis- 
gust.” He regards the steady move- 
ment of some accounts from agency 
to agency and the same circulation 
of much advertising talent, as proof 
of this. 

“Prima donnas in sales and ad- 
vertising must go,” he concluded. 
“Advertising management at the top 
must make better use of business 
facts as they actually exist and not 
as we would like to have them.” 

Somewhat the same viewpoint was 
taken by O. B. Capelle, publicity 
manager of the Premier Vacuum 
Cleaner Company, of Cleveland. 


More Than Truth 

“Truth alone in advertising is not 
enough,” said Mr. Capelle. “Adver- 
tising should tell the truth without 
disparagement. 

“The organization that I represent 
believes in this policy and approves 
of any sane means of compelling 
manufacturers to hold their copy to 
these specifications. 

“T do not think there is any 
danger of too much supervision for 
advertising. I do think that if pub- 
lishers as a whole would more care- 


(Continued on Page 11 ) 


of Lehn & Fink, Inc., in behalf of 


Providence, R. I., August 1—The 


rights. 


Pacific Coast Deadlock Continues 
The Western directors of the Advertising Federation of America decided 
at a meeting in Chicago July 29 that the proposal of the Pacific Advertis- 
ing Clubs Association could not be accepted without jeopardizing the Fed- 
eration. Negotiations will be continued, however. 
The disagreement hinges largely on the amount of dues to be paid by 
the organizations making up the P. A. C. A. 


Druggists Commend Lehn & Fink Campaign 
New York, Aug. 1—The “50,000 druggists can’t be wronged!” campaign 


a living profit for the retailer, has 


resulted in a flood of requests for reprints for window display. The com- 
pany will spend $50,000 in the campaign. 


Gorham Company Hits at Price-Cutters 


Gorham Company has announced it 


will make no further sales of approved list merchandise to any dealer who 
fails to observe the minimum resale prices suggested in the company’s 
printed price lists, or who re-sells its goods to other dealers. 

This policy has been adopted after “careful consideration of our legal 


SPORT OF KINGS 
SOLD 10 PUBLIC 
BY ADVERTISING 


Jockey Club Uses 84,000 Lines 
for Arlington Meet 


What is heralded as the first seri- 
ous and intelligent effort ever made 
in the United States to popularize 
the sport of kings has been extended 
during the past two seasons by the 
Arlington Park Jockey Club, Chi- 
cago. 


The advertising campaign staged 
in behalf of Arlington Park, “the 
Shrine of Racing,” was especially 
effective during the meeting ending 
August 2. The results are indicated 
by the largest attendance ever en- 
joyed at Arlington, while other 
tracks throughout the country were 
reporting small crowds due to gen- 
eral business conditions. 

Albert D. Lasker, chairman of the 
board of Lord & Thomas and Logan, 
is one of the 24 business men who 
are operating Arlington Park “not 
for profit,” and his agency is han- 
dling the advertising of the course. 

One innovation was to place the 
copywriting in the hands of a man 
who didn’t even know that horse- 
racing was going on. He was in- 
structed to study the sport, and find 
out how race fans get that way. 


Reaching New Prospects 

The copy he produced was placed 
as far from the view of inveterate 
readers of the sporting pages as it 
was possible to get it. The club 
didn’t want to reach the case-hard- 
ened addict, but the folk who were 
as oblivious to racing as the copy- 
writer. 

The copy ranged in size from 250 
lines to full pages. The advertising 
was not divided*equally among the 
papers, as custom immemorial dic- 
tated. The big space went to those 
believed‘ to reach persons in the 
higher-income strata. 

The steeplechase, with gentlemen 
jockeys sometimes doing the riding, 
was believed to have a special ap- 
peal to the fashionable folk. So this 
year, a steeplechase course was 
noted by the bulging eyes of the 
regulars who wended their way to 
Arlington Park. 

Large action photographs fea- 
tured the copy, notables of the turf, 
such as Gallant Fox and Blue Lark- 
spur, showing their heads in front 
here, as in most of the events in 
which they have participated. 

The advertising copy was _ so 
worded that it could be understood 
by those who had never pored over 
a racing form. At the same time, 
the copy was given its final O. K. by 
a race reporter to catch anything 
that might appear banal to experts. 


Radio Sport Hour 

The newspaper copy was supple- 
mented by Arlington Hour over Sta- 
tion WGN at 6 o’clock each evening, 
giving not only the results of the 
day’s sport at Arlington but the ma- 
jor league baseball scores and other 
late sport news. 

An executive of the agency said 
that the advertising merely helped 
a good product along. 

“This year we used 84,000 lines in 
seven papers for the 34-day meet,” 
he said. “We think the results indi- 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


cate the existence of a great poten- 
tial market for honest values in 
sport, amusement and recreation. 
This offers a great opportunity to 
the owner who has enough confi- 
dence in his field to put some selling 
effort behind his project. 

“The results also indicate that the 
public regards sport advertising as 
an assurance of value, integrity and 
permanence. In short, the public 
will buy amusement for the same 
reasons they purchase any other 
product.” 


“Beauty” Is New 


Co-operative Paper 

Mary Eudora Hall has begun pub- 
lication of “Beauty” at Milwaukee 
for the Beauty Syndicate Press, an 
organization of manufacturers in 
the cosmetic field. Membership will 
be confined to one manufacturer in 
each branch of the business. 

The new pipe will be distributed 
by drug and department stores han- 
dling the lines made by the members 
of the syndicate, to supplement a 
radio campaign to be run over Sta- 
tion WBBM, Chicago. 

A 16-page paper will be published 
in September, and eventually the 

ublication will be a weekly, accord- 
ing to Miss Hall, who is also presi- 
dent of the Milky Way Cosmetic 
Company. 


Lay Embargo on 
Russian Pulpwood 


The Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury telegraphed all collectors 
of customs July 25 to lay an em- 
bargo on pulpwood from Russia, on 
the ground that convict labor was 
used in loading the cargo. 

Protests against the embargo have 
been made by a number of Ameri- 
can organizations. 

The wood was scheduled for deliv- 
ery to the International Paper Com- 
pany through the Amtorg Trading 
Company. 


Has Food Account 


Emil Brisacher and Staff, Los 
Angeles, are handling the advertis- 
ing of the Mandarin Food Products 
Company, of that city. Newspapers 
and business papers will be used. 


BOEING READY 
TO ADVERTISE 
AIR SERVICES 


Surveys Reveal Trend of Pub- 
lic Opinion 


Seattle, Wash., July 31.—That the 
rapidly growing airplane industry 
is now definitely preparing to utilize 
advertising is revealed by the Boeing 
Air Transport Company. The change 
has come with the advent of huge 
tri-motored passengers and mail 
planes constructed by Boeing to flv 
on a 20-hour schedule between San 
Francisco and Chicago and an 11- 
hour schedule between Los Angeles 
and Seattle, the longest routes in 
the United States. 


Interviewed by ADVERTISING AGE, 
Harold Crary, advertising manager 
of the company, talked at length on 
the past, present and future of the 
aircraft industry in relation to ad- 
vertising. He explained that Boeing 
Air Transport has not advertised 
generally because its planes have 
been of limited capacity. It was 
first necessary to get the right type 
of plane, experienced pilots, and 
thoroughly trained ground men at 
landing ports. 

Facilities for ticket purchasing, 
hotel arrangements, cab service, and 
porter service also had to be pro- 
vided. 

“Now,” said Mr. Crary, “our 
advertising agency has been advised 
that a definite sum has been appro- 
priated for newspaper advertising 
and our company is old-fashioned 
enough to leave everything to the 
agency.” 

To Emphasize Speed 

With a record of having flown 
10,000,000 miles, with ‘only three 
fatalities, the company considers 


Insure 
Consumer 
Acceptance 


—for your product 


Walker & Co., analysts of the 
consumers’ wants, needs, desires 
and whims in the Detroit Market, 
prepare sound merchandising 
recommendations for advertisers 
who are anxious to increase their 
present sales volumes. 


Leading the country in per capita 
consumption of many luxuries and 
necessities, the “Fourth Market” 
can best be influenced by the 
persistent persuasive powers of 
Outdoor Advertising. 


| WALKER & C10. 


DETROIT 


And Forty-six Progressive Michigan Cities 


safety a minor theme in selling air 
travel. Its executives believe the 
real selling point is speed. The 
company does not expect air rates 
to be lower than train rates; instead 
it insists the speed of air travel is 
worth the premium charged. How- 
ever, Mr. Crary pointed out that 
the rate on the transcontinental 
route from San Francisco to Chi- 
cago is approximately ten cents an 
air mile, with passengers moving 
three times as fast as by train, 
while the coast fare between Los 
Angeles and Seattle is the same as 
the train fare plus meals and Pull- 
man. 


Statistics gathered by Boeing Air 
Transport show about 75 per cent 
of the passengers are men and 75 
per cent of all air travelers are 
business people. The company’s 
ships are now flying 10,000 miles in 
24 hours, one-half of it being done at 
night. The percentage of women 
flyers is constantly increasing. 


In reaching its decision to base 
the primary appeal of advertising 
on speed, the company made a num- 
ber of surveys. At San Francisco 
1,107 business men and women were 
asked: “What do you consider the 
advantage of airplane travel?” The 
replies were as follows: Speed, 
1,014; cleanliness, 389; comfort, 
221; novelty, 745; other advantages, 
67. 


Feeling Public Pulse 

A survey to find out what could 
be done to make Detroit an air cen- 
ter brought 1,623 replies to the 
question: “Have you ever been in 
the air?” About 40 per cent an- 
swered, “Yes.” Of 1,195 who were 
asked if they would use a plane for 
an emergency trip 1,152 replied in 
the affirmative. This survey re- 
vealed that less than 20 per cent of 
those interviewed believed airplane 
travel unsafe. 

About the same number said their 
families considered air travel un- 
safe and a similar percentage re- 
vealed fear that insurance policies 
are void in air accidents. 

Other surveys gave the following 
results: 

“Do you enjoy flying?” Yes, 585; 
no, 34; not particularly, 1; not cer- 
tain, 56. 

“Will you go again?” Yes, 578; 
no, 11; likely, 1; hope so, 2; think 
so, 1; don’t know, 18; when safe, 1. 

“Would you use a plane for an 
emergency trip?” Yes, 1,152; no, 
43; probably, 8; if not too costly, 3; 
if necessary, 2; don’t know, 23; too 
expensive, 1. 


The Largest Users 

The traffic department of Boeing 
Air Transport has found that the 
largest user of air mail are banks 
and financial houses; second, motion 
pictures, and third, newspapers and 
publishers. Air mail has_ been 
adopted by publishers generally to 
solve the ever-present dilemma of 
the deadline. 

The manufacturer of airplanes 
needs advertising to sell his product. 
Mr. Crary divides this market into 
three main divisions: First, planes 
must be sold to air mail-express and 
passenger companies operating on 
established routes and on regular 
schedules. Second, planes are sold to 
commercial flyers and for special- 
ized flying. Third, to individuals 
and corporations for their own use. 
In the last division advertising will 
be most effective, Mr. Crary believes, 
because individuals will do more 
shopping, initial costs are less, and 
eventually a dealer organization will 
be developed which will need more 
factory output and more advertis- 
ing. 

Mr. Crary said that up to this 
time air transport advertising has 
taken five principal forms. These 
are campaigns to sell airplanes; 
educational, stressing the advan- 
tages of travel by air; advertising 
of flying schools; of airports; and 
accessory advertising. 

In planning advertising Mr. Crary 
urges agencies to inquire into ‘sales 
resistance. Efforts to sell air trans- 
port for passengers must be predi- 
cated on higher expense than rail 
fare. In other words the appeal 
must be directed to people who have 
the money to pay for speed. Much 
effort must be directed to getting 


people into the air the first time; 
afterward most of them will repeat. 


The Gingerbread Castle which attracts children from all parts 


of the country. 


MOTHER GOOSE 
COMES TO LIFE 


New York, July 31—The Ginger- 
bread castle of Mother Goose fame 
that you read about as a youngster, 
may now be seen in reality at Ham- 
burg, N. J. For here has Wheats- 
worth, Inc., millers of whole wheat 
flour, constructed a Gingerbread 
castle to attract mothers and their 
children to Wheatsworth Mill, “so 
that they may be shown how whole 
wheat flour is ground, and 100 per 
cent whole wheat cereal made for 
the health of mothers and their little 
ones.” 


F. H. Bennett, general manager 
of the company, is the sponsor of 


this unusual advertising idea, and 


he engaged one of the foremost dec- 
orators of the United States to erect 
the Gingerbread castle. It was built 
entirely of food products made from 
flour produced by the Hamburg mill. 


The company plans to make the 
castle the theme of a newspaper ad- 
vertising compaign, and much of the 
advertising in other mediums. 


“The Gingerbread castle,” said 
Mr. Bennett in discussing this idea 
with ADVERTISING AGE, “is an adver- 
tisement that holds ‘reader interest’ 
anywhere from one to three hours. 
It has island position. Its set-up is 
in a type face all its own. Regarded 
as a magazine advertisement, it is 
in twelve colors—and in conjunction 
with the mill just across the court- 
yard, it may be described as a 
double-page spread. In a sense, too, 
it is an advertisement that carries 
a coupon, because free samples of 
Wheatsworth are offered to all vis- 
itors.” 


About 1,200 persons visited the 
mill from January 1 to July -1. 
Since mention of it was made in the 
company’s advertising, however, this 
number has greatly increased. There 
were 1,300 visitors from July 1 to 
July 15. The average at present is 
about 250 to 300 visitors daily and 
500 on Sunday. 


Mills Promoted 


Harry Q. Mills has been elected 
vice-president of the Anchor Cap & 
Closure Corp., Long Island City, 
N. Y., and the Capstan Glass Co., 
Connellsville, Pa. His new work 


will be to contact the companies’ 
customers. 


Lawyers to Meet 
Banks’ Service 
by Advertising 


Springfield, Mass, July 31—In an 
attempt to regain certain types of 
legal business now being carried on 
by banks, the Springfield Bar Asso- 
cation will form an _ incorporated 
association with the announced in- 
tention of advertising in an ethical 
manner to draw the attention of the 
public to the desirability of having 
private lawyers do this type of work. 

The association is now being 
formed under the direction of 15 
prominent lawyers, headed by At- 
torney Nathan T. Avery, Holyoke, 
Mass. 

The ultimate aim of the organiza- 
tion will be to secure co-operation 
between banks and lawyers in a 
manner similar to the practice now 
established in Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. 
Avery said. Under this system a cus- 
tomer of a bank requesting aid in 
the drawing up of wills, deeds, trust 
documents, etc., is directed to a repu- 
table lawyer. 

Service offered by banks has been 
extended to the point where it has 
taken considerable business from 
lawyers in this particular field. 

Therefore, the organization will 
place before the public the advan- 
tages of dealing with private lawyers 
for this type of business. To this 
end an advertising campaign using 
local newspaper space and direct 
mail will be employed. 


Prizes Offered for 
Clock Displays 


The Clock Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of America, Philadelphia, is 
offering $500 for the best display of 
clocks based on the central idea of 
a clock for every room in the house. 

One set of awards will be made 
to jewelers; a second to department 
stores, and a third to other types of 
stores selling clocks. 


Plan Cosmetic Copy 
Carlova, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturer of cosmetics, has placed its 
advertising with Harold D. Frazee 
& Co., New York, who will use mag- 
azines and radio. 


_ Forms Coast Agency 


R. W. Everett has formed a new 
advertising agency in Los Angeles. 
Before coming to Los Angeles, Mr. 
Everett was with Strawbridge and 


Clothier, Philadelphia. 
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PHIBBS TELLS 
HOW TO SELL 


| ORIGINAL RESEARCH | 
Resviting in New Product/ 


1 Legal Development -— 


limbo of forgotten things. All the 
convention manager can do is sell 
you space and attendance. 

“If you exhibit at a convention, do 
not put up a shelf with an array 
of bottles or pills. Get an attractive, 
scientific exhibit that will, in some 


[ l 
[rasauccnocca, neatanen}—t+-—{"CUNICAL RESEARCH] [_process parents | [saes veer. | [aoveocer | ingenious way, give an educational, 
lJ visual angle on your product. Mov- 
ing picture demonstrations have not 
ois [OLPT. AORICB of CO] proved to be effective in the booth, 
. cupunese Eerane Coes because the doctor does not stop long 
Regards Detail Men as Key to TE) enough to get the story. The mes- 
RADE MARE: COPYRIGHTS 


sage at the convention exhibit must 
be one that can be put across 


[oeran woax | [omect man quickly. A doctor goes to the con- 
[_tasoeatoey Data | [_cumecar oata | us.rrore | | AOMA. | vention to learn what is new. Show 
hi thing new about your 
Merchandising a new drug prod- UTERATURE a oee " 7 


uct is different from selling a great 


I Co 


product.” 


many other lines. To prove it, the | P 

Harry C. Phibbs Advertising Com- punter § Gntsanmey sth etch hs Leoarrouo | teaimine men ] Phil Battelle Named 

pany, Chicago, recently mapped out Executive Secretary 
an entire campaign for the Nemo [comventions-cunerts | Phil Battelle, who was named sec- 


Pharmacal Company, an imaginary 
company making Alphalist, which 
falls in the same category. He pre- 
sented this campaign to a meeting 


Organization Chart 


retary-treasurer of the Pacific Ad- 
vertising Clubs Association at the 
Spokane convention, has also been 


because his work must create sales.) tration, color, but copy. Catalog de-|nation and tempt the eye to read. | 4ppointed executive secretary by the 
of drug manufacturers. _ _ |The question is often asked, ‘How | scriptions and dry technical details} As a fundamental, medical copy me —— eaten. — 
“One of the bugbears of this in-|:an you tell whether a detail man|do not make good copy any more | must be sincere. eens aa Sol hoc’ hake Se 
dustry is the development of clinical} is good or bad?’ The answer is: | than pictures of bottles or packages| “A new shuffle of the cards is due| ing [os Angeles. Herman A. Nater 
evidence,” said Mr. Phibbs, “but it is}‘By the sales in his territory.’ If| make good illustrations. on convention exhibits. The old-fash-|the new president, is also a Los 
essential that this evidence be ob-| detail work does not produce sales,| “All copy should tickle the imagi-|ioned exhibit is passing into the | Angeles resident. 
tained before the product is put on] it is waste of money. 
the market. “Make your detail men feel that 
“It is the backbone of the whole|they have the confidence of the 
story to the medical profession, and|house, by informing them fully of 
further, : a _, — what your promotional plans are and : 
ment and set-backs, because the} by sending them portfolios contain- No. 21 of a Series if you iown 
clinical evidence is the yard-stick|ing the letters and details of the Ks ou y ee bas 
by which you measure the actual] campaign. It is embarrassing for a Penn Station or the Grand 
field of usefulness of your product.| detail man to have a doctor show 
“There is no set or royal road to|/him a piece of literature received Central, you'll be equally 
. the development of clinical evidence.| from the house, before the detail 
Some members of your scientific] man himself has received it.” convinced that every foot- 
staff will have to make connections} Mr. Phibbs also has some definite 
‘ and get the clinical evidence. It is] ideas as to the old-fashioned whoop- loose mortal in the world 
important that this be obtained in|er-up sales convention. 
P reputable institutions. Case reports} “It’s as dead as Noah’s cat,” he Is going out to see the In- 
and letters from individual d6ctors| asserted. “More effective is a visit = 
> have no value as clinical evidence.|of the sales executive to the terri- Gune~womeen he her oe a 
All clinical evidence should be made|tory and the gathering of the men ican Indians. 
j under control conditions and should} of that territory in groups. In this but he isn’t prepared to 
come from disinterested sources and | way you can consider individual ter- That latter circumstance 
independent institutions.” ritorial problems of the particular ieee’ te believe that Mr. Babbitt in 
n New Deal group concerned. and the former, too, for 
f wo benpecties Pudheges “Each group of detail men should a blanket going through 
“ Mr. Phibbs recommended that the} pave a jocal superviser who is re- that matter) goes to prove 
m pharmaceutical manufacturer forget} .jonsible for sales in his territory. ‘ the same motions would 
i — of what he knows about pack-|-7,. individual detail man works what good copy and good si aad 
7 “For years,” he said, “he has been — oe a i ai ane ee a a photographs and a little 
1 , - . works under the direction of the BEEBE BBB Beee In brief, Mr. Fergusson i 
in the habit of getting any old stock | ..),, manager in charge of detail m jer, mr. Ferg s 
e bottle and all medical bottles have] . 5.4 advertising imagination Joubtful 
g looked alike. Every package of pills} «potail mendd be tustracted e a bit if the white 
k looked like every other package of ng apres: ph yoe wy n which can do, even for the in- 
g ills to base their operations in each dis- race can gain anything 
5 Pp “The ch A t th 4 trict on retail prescription pharma- dians. 
4 " je ¢ se ~d o * — uct | cies, where they can get inside MR B ABBITT culturally by living in a 
‘ which pete the type of package! |;nowledge of the peculiarities and ° “See America First” 
. which should be designed for it. The] practices of each physician. pueblo or a hogan. His 
glass ‘manufacturers will be of great |" «Phe detail man must provide dis- gd should really be endorsed 
\- help in developing a suitable pack-|tipution as he goes. To make the ons a article called ‘“‘The Cult of 
a the | ol will the carton makers and | detail work effective in an introduc- at once by the “Amalge- —- i 
e label printers. : : the Indian’ appears in 
Ww “Flashy colors should not be used, we My yp ee a ay nee Tas Se blanket and mated Union of Navajo 
r. but spots of bright color are advis-|" yr. Phibbs believes that direct August Scribner's. 
5 able. Neutral tones with a stron ss : Blanket Weavers.” 
ith a strong | mail is the most effective way of becomes It isn’t going to k 
" color for the type and insignia give} reaching the medical profession, in Advertisi h d — bs 
t character to the package. Good stock | spite of the fact that the doctor re- ph tppesnthone tug on hi friend 
1- d printing add to the dignity of | ce ee Se 
es printing a o the dignity Of | ceives a tremendous amount of ad- America conscious of the 
‘ t rk sempaay Cheap cartons and labels | yertising mail. Good copy, good art a % the members of the Indian 
= | relet on the character of the man-| work, and good printing are esen indian and hes helped in a seclation, but It 
nd the product. tials to the successful mail cam- ce Association, but 
m Detail work is necessary to put a] paign. Te the creation of a powerful é 
| new product over effectively, Mr. ; may do the Indians some 
ll Phibbs believes. Dentist Is Responsive F you happen to be in group known to its detrac- 
a “Training and direction of the de-| Speaking of advertising in medi- ins a good, and it will cer- 
rs tail men is necessary to make their|cal journals, drug publications and New York and are either tors as “Indian Lovers. 
is work good,” he said. “Good detail|dental journals, Mr. Phibbs said Alth hh born } tainly clear up a few of 
4 men are rare, but even more rare|that-the dentist is much more re- running around goggle- oa 5S Ge sore th i h i 
ct is the man who can train and direct | sponsive than the physician. eyed trying to arrange Albuquerque and knows © airapprenantons BP 
them. “This does not necessarily mean Y — 8 be polite) which cling to 
P that he reads more, but that he is your passport or are get- and understands the In- 
Work of Detail Men more of a coupon-clipper,” said Mr. the subject. 
“Detail work is not sales work. | Phibbs. ; ting up in the middle of the dian, Harvey Fergusson, 
Is It is word-of-mouth advertising. But| “The most important thing in any ‘ It is done in the best 
. a detail man must have sales sense, ' advertisement is not position, illus- night to see somebody off well known novelist, does 
1 — 
-! on a boat, you'll get the not belong to the “Indian PaRGEReD Oyler 
0 
2. L ctl cidade | idea that a lot of peaceful Lovers” if it means what he meen FS Sve eae 
e 
i. Frenchmen are going to be imagines it means. He can kicking. 
0 BEBERESBSBeBReHEA SB 
a trampled to death this appreciate the art in the 
PHYS. SUPPLY HOUSES CHAIN 
Stocked direct with WARE HOUSES summer. San Domingo Corn Dance, A U G U s T 
agreement to mail to 
u- a Sreciatisys HOSPITALS | | 
ts Sius Gatenate ue 
ee DISPENSING Soon eanro™ CHAIN 
g- bocTors ORUG STORES | 
ORvosoBEER | 
| arta onveor] “SCRIBNER'’S MAGAZINE TODAY IS FAR AND AWAY THE BEST OF THE MONTHLIES. FOR IT IS THE 
MOST ROUNDED, THE MOST UP-TO-DATE, AND THE MOST SATISFYING.”— BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
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The Pioneers Pass 


“The recent deaths of Daniel M. 
Lord and E. E. Critchfield, notable 
figures in advertising, whose names 
will continue to be significant in the 
big businesses which they founded, 
remind us that advertising is still 
a young enterprise. 

Both Mr. Lord and Mr. Critchfield 
had reached rather advanced years 
at the time of their deaths, but they 
were considerably younger than 
John D. Rockefeller, the Ponce de 
Leon cf the oil business, and Chaun- 
cey M. DePew, a veteran of dinner- 
tables and railway conferences. 


When these advertising pioneers 
started in business, advertising was 
literally in its infancy. On the 
other hand, oil and railroads were 
already great industries, and while 
Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. DePew con- 
tributed much to their development, 
the lines for expansion had been 
pretty well defined. 

Those who are working in and 
with advertising today may realize 
with profit that the pioneer days are 
still here. The advertising business 
is still growing, is still changing. 
Nobody can be sure just what new 
ideas will be in effect five years 
from now, just as few advertising 
men would have predicted five years 
ago the startling developments that 
have actually taken place and been 
accepted as part of the situation. 

In noting the passing of those 
who have grown up with advertis- 
ing, it is fair to realize that they 
helped to lay the foundations for 


The Base of 


Readers of ADVERTISING AGE may 
have noted the number of news 
stories which we have published 
relative to various phases of the 
graphic arts and other services 
which make modern advertising pos- 
sible. It is because we are interested 
in having advertising men conscious 
at all times of the foundation of 
technical skill and industrial equip- 
ment upon which this enormous 
business rests. 

The average advertiser, copy- 
writer and space buyer plan adver- 
tising which assumes as a matter of 
course that color-engravings, high- 
speed presses and perfect printing 
surfaces will be available for pro- 
duction. The army of artists, tech- 
nicians, manufacturers and engi- 
neers whose efforts keep the adver- 
tising machine in operation is sel- 
dom thought of, because their work 
has been keyed to a high point of 
efficiency, and kept there. 

In spite of all the criticisms of 
advertising art, the artists continue 
to produce drawings and paintings 
that seem to have, if they do not 
actually possess, inspiration. Type 
designers, compositors, printers, 
lithographers, paper manufacturers, 
photo-engravers and all the rest are 
subjected to criticism from time to 
time because of slight imperfections 
in their handiwork—but consider 
the enormous volume of average 


profitable advertising today. Ad- 
vertising could easily have devel- 
oped along lines which would have 
been at variance with public wel- 
fare, and have been classified as a 
nuisance. The patent-medicine ad- 
vertising era was a much more 
critical time for advertising than 
those then in the business appre- 
ciated. Its predominance tended to 
cause business men in other lines 
to associate it with charlatanism, 
and at the same time to limit public 
belief and acceptance. 

Men like Mr. Lord and Mr. Critch- 
field did their share to create other 
kinds of advertising, and to educate 
business men to its possibilities, so 
that the sign of Beecham’s Pills on 
farm buildings ceased to be regarded 
as typical advertising activity. They 
cleared the way for business senti- 
ment, as well as public sentiment, 
to make it practicable for publish- 
ers to eliminate objectionable med- 
ical advertising from the pages of 
their newspapers and magazines. 

Advertising today is still pioneer- 
ing in the matter of fundamental 
principles and policies, but it has 
made such enormous strides in this 
direction that the final objective is 
well in view. Because advertising 
makes use of technical developments 
in many fields, and always lends a 
ready ear to new and better produc- 
tion methods, the business will al- 
ways be in the pioneering stage in 
that respect. Refusal to crystallize 
mechanically will coniinue to be one 
of its safeguards and protections. 


the Pyramid 


high quality which they produce 
continuously! 

Advertising pays for their efforts, 
and makes their work possible and 
profitable; yet what industry has 
such a service of supply developed 
and functioning with the skilled 
technique and modern production 
methods which have been developed 
for advertising? 

There is probably no business ac- 
tivity which draws from as many 
sources as advertising. Back of 
every radio broadcast, for example, 
is the most advanced phase of elec- 
trical science—electronics. Back of 
every poster panel on the boulevards 
is a record, carefully checked and 
rechecked, as to its construction, 
location and maintenance. Back of 
every store-window cut-out are ex- 
perts in retail display. Art, indus- 
try and distribution all contribute 
their share to advertising. 

If there is one weakness con- 
nected with advertising’s service of 
supply, it is in salesmanship. Most 
of the genius in the sales end of the 
business today is expended in selling 
space. The salesman of the produc- 
tion services of advertising, whether 
he carries paper samples or print- 
ers’ estimates, ought to know more 
about this foundation that supports 
the advertising pyramid. If he did, 
he would garner both appreciation 
and business. 


Information 


for Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any na- 
tional advertising manager or agency 
from the companies sponsoring them, 
or through ADVERTISING AGE. 


103. 1930 Edition of the Nebraska 
Book. 

An elaborate statistical index to 
the Nebraska agricultural market, 
prepared by the publishers in collab- 
oration with A. E. Anderson, State 
and Federal statistician. Published 
by The Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


135. Valuable Data for the Space 
Buyer in the World’s Great- 
est Market. 

A portfolio in which The New 
York Sun submits tables and charts 
showing the circulation and volume 
of advertising carried in over twenty 
classifications by each New York 
newspaper. A summary of editorial 
policy of The Sun by departments 
and market data on NewYork are 
included. 


136. How to Use Printing to Get 
More Business. 


Predicated on the assumption that 
the nature of the advertising mes- 
sage and the classification of the 
recipients should determine the form 
of printed matter used for sales pro- 
motion, this 20-page booklet pub- 
lished by Evans-Winter-Hebb, De- 
troit, discusses the distinctive advan- 
tages of letters, folders, broadsides, 
booklets, catalogs, ete. A chart in- 
dexes the uses of printed promo- 
tional matter by type of business. 


137. Place of the Truck Distributor 
in Food Distribution. 

A reprint from The New Era in 
Food Distribution, Chicago, making 
an analysis of information collected 
from 300 truck distributors with the 
object of determining the importance 
of this type of outlet. Charts show- 
ing the number of items handled, 
brands, number of trucks, etc., are 
included. 


138. A New and Powerful Sales Aid. 

A booklet giving the practical ad- 
vantages of the Ajax Photo Print 
Process in sales promotion. The pub- 
lishers, The Ajax Photo-Print Com- 
pany, Chicago, recommend _ this 
method for securing authentic copies 
of letters, orders, contracts, maps, 
price lists, ete. 


139. You—At Twenty. 

In this 64-page book, College 
Humor, Chicago, reveals the reading 
interests of college students and 
those of college age by reproducing 
numerous pages of editorial features 
that have received the approbation 
of readers. Notes on the authors and 
illustrators and an interpretation of 
the matter presented for the benefit 
of advertisers are included. 


73. Progress in Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

A 40-page pamphlet reviewing the 
progress in Vocational Agriculture 
from 1917 to 1927, a government de- 
partment bulletin; deals with the 
nation wide scope of this rural edu- 
cational program, its growth, meth- 
ods employed and results achieved. 
Distributed by Better Farm Equip- 
ment and Methods, St. Louis. 


71. Time’s Circulation. 

A 50-page booklet presenting a 
composite picture of Time’s readers 
by an analysis of the circulation, an 
account of the method employed in 
obtaining subscriptions and a sum- 
mary of advertising carried for sev- 
eral years. 


76. The Intelligence Factor in Ad- 
vertising. 

The publishers define this 26-page 
booklet as a study of the receptive 
intelligence of the audience, assert- 
ing that this factor has been gen- 
erally neglected. Published by the 
Big Four in the Quality Field, The 
Forum, Golden Book, Review of Re- 
views, and World’s Work. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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foreign markets 


CONGRESSMAN 


William A. 


A When confronted with over production 
unemployment, and the loss of your 
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Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch 


Voice of the Advertiser 


Tch, Tch! 


To the Editor: Among advertising 
men and women there is an amusing 
affectation in the use of the Latin 
plural of “medium,” and I’ve won- 
dered why Copy Cus doesn’t, in his 
inimitable way, take a crack at those 
misguided mortals who talk and 
write about a media, a strata, and a 
phenomena. 

Some years ago, at a meeting of 
the Lincoln Advertising Club, I in- 
flicted upon the members some dog- 
gerel which went about as follows: 


TEDIA 
Merely to relieve the tedium 
Let me sing about a medium 
Ev’ry advertising expert 
surely understand: 
The wise men call it atmosphere, 
The public say it’s air, I fear; 
But ad men heat it up, I guess, 
enough to beat the band. 


will 


A medium, what is it? 
thing in the middle, 

A Latin word in common use when 
Nero played the fiddle. 

The Romans were a crafty lot— 
adept at forming plurals, 

And we from them inherited fal-lals 
and too-ri-loo-rals. 


It’s some- 


But, worst of all, in our attempts to 
step a little speedia, 

“Drop mediums,” we say, “that’s 
crude; let’s all use Latin media.” 

Now, media’s a common noun—a 
plural noun, that’s certain, - 

It can’t be used as singular without 
good English hurtin’. 


And at the very next meeting, the 
report of a special committee said: 
“After some lengthy discussions it 
was finally decided to allot a definite 
media to each member of the com- 
mittee for he or she to secure all 
available information regarding its 
cost, effectiveness and use.” 
CHARLES Q. DE FRANCE 
Secretary-Treas., Lincoln (Neb.) 
Advertising Club. 
* * * 


Here’s One Queen 


Who Knew Her Stuff 


To the Editor: Greetings from 
Vienna where I discovered a use of 
the word “Advertissement” (spelled 
that way) on an _ advertisement 
signed by Marie Therese in May, 
1762. 

Believe it or not, the queen adver- 
tised the opening of a swell gambling 
house and all who had the money and 
behaved like gentlemen according to 
the rules set forth were invited. 


One rule caught my fancy: 


“Players are not allowed to cover 


the face of the card with money, or 
with the palm or back of the hand.” 

Sounds like stud poker to me. 
Maybe the playing card people would 
be proud to know of the royal pat- 
ronage of their craft. 


Maybe you'll like this news scoop 
(175 years late) for ADVERTISING 
AGE and you are welcome to it. 


Otto KLEPPNER 
Hotel De France, Vienna. 


* * * 


Correcting the Record 
on Feminine Governors 

To the Editor: In listing the en- 
dorsers of the new product, Palm- 
olive Beads, ADVERTISING AGE said 
that Nellie Tayloe Ross was the only 
woman ever elected Governor of an 
American state. 

Believing that advertising publica- 
tions should always be right, may I 
call your attention to the fact that 
Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson was elected 
Governor of Texas in 1924 and 
served two full years. 


0. S. Bruck 
Vice-Pres., Johnston Adv. Co., 
Dallas. 


* * * 


Note to Mr. Arbogust 


To the Editor: I was interested in 
Mr. Oren Arbogust’s letter last 
week. I have long admired the ad- 
vertising of the Book-Cadillac Hotel. 

In fact, I have actually informed 
friends in the hotel business that 
whenever I visit Detroit I will stay 
at the Book-Cadillac. The reason is 
that Mr. Arbogust tells me, in much 
the same terms the Sandman would 
use were he able to talk, that I can 
sleep. 

ALLEN WOODLEY, 
Vice-Pres., The Caples Co., 
New York. 


* * * 


Space Salesmen Know 
What’s Happening 

To the Editor: I always give 
space salesmen a reasonable amount 
of time, feeling that in spite of the 
fact that they are naturally preju- 
diced in favor of their own publi- 
cations, they have a message to de- 
liver which is of interest to my 
client. 

I also find that the space salesman 
is usually a pretty intelligent sort 
of chap and that he brings in in- 
formation from the larger centers 
which we in the small towns find 
helpful. 

Ray MILLs, 
Ray Mills Adv. Agency, 
Lewiston, Me. 
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August 2, 1930 


ADVERTISING AGE 


Picture Magnate on 
DeForest Radio Board 


Herman Starr, vice-president of 
Warner’ Brothers Pictures, and 
president of First National Pic- 
tures, has been selected a director 
of the DeForest Radio Company, 
Passaic, N. J. 


Joins Ohio Agency 
William P. Ellis, former adver- 
tising manager of the Continental 
Motors Corporation, has become ac- 
count executive with the Jay H. 
Maish Co., Marion, O. 


Joins Art Staff 
Arthur K. Houlberg, art teacher 
at Crane College, has joined the art 
and layout staff of Vanderhoof & 
Co., Chicago agency. 


No. 


IN A SERIES OF 
Information Bulletins 


ON THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 


HE architect stands in 

much the same relation 

to you who are about to 

build as does the lawyer 
to his client. He is retained by 
you and paid by you. It is 
your interests that he safe- 
guards throughout the proj- 
ect. And yet the position he 
occupies is a curiously judi- 
cial one, as between you, the 
owner, and your contractor. 
In questions at issue between 
the two he is the judge as to 
what is fair to both. 


The architect, of course, is 
not a contractor. He does not 
buy materials, he does not 
guarantee costs, nor has he 
any financial interest in the 
building operation or in the 
materials that go into it. He 
is your advocate, a by you 
and looking out for your in- 
terests in an operation that is 
far more technical and com- 
plex than the average case in 
court. 


We have put some facts of 
this kind into a little booklet, 
“This Man the Architect,” 
which we shall be glad to 
send upon request, without 
charge, to any one who is in- 
terested. Please enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 


7 a oy 


Publishers of 


ARCHITECTURE 


— the professional journal —and 
of books on architecture 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
| 597 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK J 


Please send without charge a copy of - 
| «This Man the Architect’’ } 
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GIRD FOR FIGHT 


ON BEHALF OF 
VESTAL BILL 


N. Y. League Is Filling War 
Chest 


New York, July 31.—Passage by 
the House of Representatives of the 
Vestal Bill for the copyright pro- 
tection of design is credited by Eg- 
mont H. Arens to the work of the 
League for Suppression of Design 
Piracy, which was organized in New 
York in May. 

Mr. Arens is director of industrial 
styling for Calkins & Holden, New 
York, and president of the American 
Union Decorative Artists & Crafts- 
men. 

“The next objective of the 
League,” Mr. Arens said, “will be to 
complete our organization so that 
when the Vestal Bill comes up in the 
Senate in December we will be able 
to meet the determined opposition 
certain to develop.” 

The proposed organization, he ex- 
plained, will include the executive 
committee, which has already been 
named; a special council to include 
in its membership artists, advertis- 
ing men, representatives of associ- 
ations, individual corporations and 
wealthy patrons of the arts who will 
not only lend their names but con- 
tribute funds. 

The executive committee includes 
Henry D. Williams, chairman of the 
Patent Committee of the American 
Bar Association, chairman; Mr. 
Arens, executive chairman; C. A. 
Glassgold, secretary of the American 
Union Decorative Artists & Crafts- 
men, secretary; Alon Bemet, secre- 
tary of the Art Center; Miss Mary 
Bendelari, president of Sandelari, 
Inc., for the Shoe Designers; Wil- 
liam Arlt, president of the Textile 
Designers’ Guild of America; Sylvan 
Gotshal, legal representative of the 
Silk Association of America; Wil- 
liam Exton, Jr., who represents the 
League at Washington, D. C.; and 
Albert T. Ried, chairman of the 
copyright committee for the Artists’ 
Guild, the Society of Illustrators, 
and the American Artists’ Profes- 
sional League. 

European Contempt 

American Silk Journal recently 
commented as follows: 

“Much of the contempt for Ameri- 
can ethics indulged in by Europeans 
is based upon the tendency to steal 
not only the products of our own 
people but the products of all Eu- 
rope. While it’s a general practice, 
it’s very expensive practice, and 
American manufacturers have begun 
to realize it. 

“There will never be any worthy 
American art industry until we en- 
courage the artist and give him com- 
mensurate emolument, as we dd the 
inventor. We would never have had 
a cotton-gin, telegraph, sewing ma- 
chine, incandescent slight or aero- 
plane if there were no encourage- 
ment and reward for the inventor. 
Every author and publisher profits 
by his successes. 

“The retailers called the commit- 
tee’s attention to the fact that, after 
all, piracy brought the finer things 
down to a price within reach of the 
masses, hence was a public benefit. 

“But this theory didn’t register. 
Neither the law nor common ethics 
recognize any public benefit in the 
activities of a receiver of stolen 
goods. The fact that one can buy 
a watch cheaper from a receiver 
than from the jeweler doesn’t rec- 
ommend the practice to conscientious 
people. 

“It is significant that no wholesal- 
ers or manufacturers, even those 
who are inveterate pirates, have pro- 
tested against the bill. 

“In the silk trade, Fourth Avenue 
is packed with pirates that are cut- 
ting the life out of the trade and in 
this particular industry piracy is 
increasing steadily. 

“And who is benefited by piracy? 


EFFICIENCY IN AN AGENCY OFFICE 


e wed 


Each private office of the Mayers Company, Los Angeles, 
has a small unfrosted square of glass permitting one to look in 
without disturbing any special meeting or conference by opening 


the door. 


L 


The buyer for the high grade de- 
partment store gets into trouble 
when the firm shopper discovers that 
his $5 tapestry is sold around the 
corner in poorer texture and color- 
ing for $2.32. The decorator is em- 
barrassed when he learns that the 
chintz he has sold his client for $6 
a yard is now being offered in ‘bar- 
gain sales’ for $1.37. The public is 
disgusted to find that they can’t 
get any more of a pattern for re- 
placement because it has been copied 
in cheap stuffs and dropped. 

“Mr. Vestal, chairman of the com- 
mittee, brought out that a copyright- 
ed pattern, while giving monopoly, 
would not boost the price of the 
article. On the contrary, where the 
manufacturer was. protected by 
copyright and had a longer period of 
sale undisturbed by the pirate he 
could afford to sell his pattern at 
much less money.” 


1930 Lineage 
in Newspapers 
Shows Decline 


Newspaper lineage in 200 cities 
of the country is running about 8 
per cent behind 1929, although a 
half-dozen cities and about 35 indi- 
vidual newspapers have been able to 
effect gains over the first half of 
1929. 

The 30 leading newspapers of the 
country in advertising lineage for 
the first six months of 1930 were as 
follows: 

Six Loss 

Months From 

of 1930 1929 

(000 Omitted) 

Detroit News -.cccccccccccooo 14,066 2,624 


New York Times... 2,708 
Chicago Tribune 2,973 
Washington Star ............ 12,031 1,352 
Pittsburgh Press .............. 10,982 1,800 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 10,736 1,237 
San Antonio Express 

News 10,311 1,391 
Newark Evening News..10,176 860 
Los Angeles Timeg........... 10,039 1,745 
Philadelphia Bulletin .. 9,893 696 


Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 


OS Sas 9,570 *1,281 
Chicago Daily News....... 9,535 1,342 
Kansas City Stav................ 9,386 564 
New York Herald 

Le 9,301 1,507 
Milwaukee Journal ........ 9,188 ‘741 
Columbus Dispatch. ........ 9,110 1,447 
Los Angeles Examiner.. 9,086 1,498 
Springfield (Mass.) Re- 

publican & News Union 9,007 414 
Boston Herald-Traveler 8,802 278 


New Orleans Times- 


I oo sescsrecrersesnccscs 8,797 
New York Sun................... 8,476 
Baltimore Evening Sun 8,397 
Brooklyn Eagle ............... 8,394 


San Francisco Examiner 8,361 
Oakland Tribune ........... 8,350 
Buffalo News. -nrccccecccccccosn 8,287 
Akron Beacon-Journal... 8,249 
Seattle Times. ..................... 8,207 
Philadelphia Inquirer... 8,122 
pS 8,034 


*Increase. 


930 
910 
415 
941 
962 
741 
324 
1,894 
493 
1,369 
528 


Three Accounts Go to 
Younggreen’s Agency 


Three companies have placed their 
advertising with the Dunham-Young- 
green-Lesan Agency, Chicago, of 
which C. C. Younggreen, former 
president of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America, is now president. 

They are the Addressograph Com- 
pany and the O’Gara Coal Company, 


Chicago, and the Massey-Harris 
Company, Racine, Wis., manufac- 
turer of tractors and farm equip- 


ment. 


Enter Foreign Can Field 


The American Can Company will 
enter the foreign field by the forma- 
tion of British Can Shares, Inc., in 
which the Thermokept Corporation 
is also interested. Henry Willis 
Phelps, president of American Can, 
heads the new company. 


Joins Art Staff 


Reginald Vacha has joined the art 
staff of the Jay H. Maish Co., Mar- 
ion, Ohio. 


BEAUTY 


A Newspaper for and of the 
Cultivation of Beauty 


100,000 monthly circulation 
A follow-up to 


The Beauty Hour 


On Station WBBM, Wrigley 
Building, Chicago 
Starting September 15 


A perfect tie-up between manu- 
facturers of toilet articles and 
the feminine ultimate consumer 


For particulars write 


The Beauty Syndicate 
Press 

Suite 1406, Marshall Field 

Annex Building, Chicago 
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The Wisconsin News 
Gained 162,584 Lines 
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paper space, being 
in Milwaukee, are 


newspapers. 


power. 
waukee 


position to judge its 
Their own 
cash registers are accu- 
rate gauges of pulling 
Thus, when Mil- 
department 
stores show a definite 
trend toward the News, 
it is very significant. 


Department stores and 
shrewd buyers of news- 


right 
in a 


| | Adequately a 


oe department store lineage 
- the first 6 months of 1930, 
‘909. the first 6 months of 


The increased reader 
acceptance naturally 
_ resulting from this 
~ gain in department 
“Store lineage is of 
prime interest to na-. 
tional advertisers. It 
means that the Wis- 
consin News §s be- 
coming the buying 
guide of constantly 
increasing numbers 
of Milwaukee fami- 
lies, 
>. 2°*¢ @ 


To Cover 


_ Milwaukee 


f. 


WISCONSIN NEWS 


MILWAUKEE 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


August 2, 1930 


Export Outlook 
Is Forbidding, 


against American goods has reached 
such a point that persons driving 
American made automobiles have 
been compelled by the force of pub- 


NATIONAL BRANDS IN RETAIL ADVERTISING 


WHAT'S WRONG 


eee oe - rg d cHAINS [ im | e437 | WM SU, t 
Says Bracken) vi, rere mate in France or other 

near-by countries. 

sale ye ‘Hane (oe NSS) MMM = 


New York, July 31—Back from a 
four months’ business trip through 


“This same feeling extends to all 
merchandise,” he pointed out. ‘“Mer- 


A. F. A. SPEECH? 


ing 
Europe, —_ mag — chants who have been steady cus- a SOT% 34.8%) YUM = 
manager of the Millers Falls COM-| tomers of American producers have j = 
pany, Millers Falls, Mass., manufac-| heen forced to drop their lines be- Here Is Summa of Washin _ Sa 
turers of tools, electric drills, etc., P Ci Brand Net Given Ml National Brands Private and Local Brands ry g 


cause of this antagonism. 


expressed pessimism over the export 
outlook. Mr. Bracken is president 
of the Export Managers Club of New 
York. 

Blanket boycotts have been insti- 
tuted against American products in 
seme quarters, while intense resent- 
ment against the new tariff prevails 
almost everywhere. 


“Certain lines of merchandise 
manufactured in France, Germany, 
England and other countries are now 
prominently displayed by foreign 
establishments which formerly han- 
dled only American goods of these 
types,” Mr. Bracken told the New 
York Times. 

The situation, he said, is darkest 
in Switzerland and France. In the 
former where the pinch of higher 
duties on laces and watch move- 


“In France the sentiment isn’t 
quite so rabid but it is sufficient to 
bar some products which formerly 
found a ready market and make the 
sale of all others more difficult.” 

In Germany, Italy, England, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Holland and Denmark, Mr. Bracken 
noted the same attitude, although in 
a milder form. 


“Scores of representatives for 
American companies told me that 
orders ranging from $50,000 to 
$150,000 have been held up on in- 
structions from buyers who are wait- 
ing to be convinced that the flexible 
clause in our tariff will actually cor- 
rect what they regard as injustices 
in the rates. Whether the orders 
will ever be shipped or not depends 
upon the manner in which the flex- 


This ts the result of a nation-wide study of newspaper advertising by food dealers. 
Black indicates percentage of times national brands were advertised by dealers. 
Shaded lines show the percentage of mention of private labels 
White indicates no brands were named in advertising 


(New Era in Food Distribution) 


Higher tariff barriers in all Euro- 
pean countries are seen as inevitable 
by Mr. Bracken, who predicted that, 
unless something occurs to reduce 
our tariff rates, manufacturers here 
will be forced into establishing an 
elaborate network of factories in 
foreign countries to hold their mar- 
kets. 


For the present, Mr. Bracken sug- 
gested that travelers for American 
companies emphasize the possibili- 
ties of the flexible tariff clause in 


New Jersey Tax 
Alarms Sign 


Contractors 


Toronto, Can., July 380—‘News- 
paper advertising reaches the great- 
est number of people in the cheapest 
way.” 

Under a variety of circumstances, 


ton Address 


New York, July 31.—The address 
of Senator Pat Harrison, of Missis- 
sippi, before the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America at its Washington 
meeting, is still being discussed 
around the country. It is also being 
cussed—so much so that your corre- 
spondent annoyed Federation head- 
quarters until they presented him 
with a copy of the Senator’s address. 

Perhaps the manuscript has been 
censored or deleted. At any rate, it 
appears to be innocuous, unless one 
happens to take his politics seriously, 
in which case one might object to 
Senator Harrison’s statement that 
he was going to refer an insurance 


their sales arguments for goods|such a statement would not be un-|company’s advertising that 


“sunset 
ments is keenly felt, a boycott| ible clause is applied.” made in this country. expected or unusual. But coming at| is the burglar’s sunrise” to the Dem- -° 
the convention of the Associated | ocratic party when it writes its next - 
Sign Contractors of North America | platform. lin 
here last week it was in the nature} The Senator’s topic was “I Seen na 
of a surprise. Your Advertisement.” He suggested ti 
The speaker, W. N. Mackey of | early in his address that advertising 
Cincinnati, was urging sign contrac-| men are prone to exaggeration, but fo 
tors to use display as a method of|he did so in a humorous way which re 
increasing their own volume of busi-| indicated that he was merely having he 
in new ness. what is regarded as a jest down in : 
Sign contractors, he declared, | Mississippi. te 
" ieee should advertise their wares just as} Or possibly the objectors laid em- tc 


THE 
MARKET DATA 
BOOK 


FOR 1930 


ATION 2 


SScELVE TIMES THE PAID CIRCLL 


» * 
THOMAS POSLNIXG SO. YES yoRe 
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in 1930 


In the press of competition for business in 1930, 
' you need this information that will point your 


way to new markets, better outlets for your goods. 
Let The Market Data Book be your guide! 


In this single volume are figures on a hundred 


major fields—data on production, distribution 


buying set-ups, buying seasons, developments 


affecting buying— 


Compiled from more than a thousand sources— 
Condensed into immediately available form— 


1 


USERS TELL US: 


“To locate new markets for the 
sale of our machinery, and to 
select the most logical publication 
to reach the prospect in this in- 
dustry, we read and consult The 
Market Data Book.” 


“As a quick reference for facts 
on various markets we find The 
Market Data Book to be invalu- 
able and use it regularly.” 


“A very sound idea of tying up 
an analysis of publications along 
with market analysis ... You are 
accomplishing a valuable thing 
when you combine these two an- 
alyses under one cover.” 


“Our sales work must be care- 
fully planned due to the many 
lines in which our products may 
be used and we always refer to 
The Market Data Book for defin- 
ite information.” 


“We find this book of value in 
studying markets and as a refer- 
ence book for magazines which 
cover particular fields.” 


“We use The Market Data Book 
continually.” 


“We have been using The Mar- 
ket Data Book for the last three 
years almost continually and 
would not be able to get along 
without it.” 


“Of all the annual volumes per- 
taining to advertising, this publi- 


Indexed for easy reference— 
Authentic in every detail— 


And a complete directory of business publications, 
grouped by fields covered, with essential informa- 
tion on rates, circulations, mechanical specifica- 


tions, etc. 


Every advertising and agency man needs this 
book at his elbow—every day! It saves time and 
energy—it incorporates market studies in every 
field of industry and business. It gives the user 
in one volume more vital data than a full tier of 


filing drawers. 


The new 1930 edition, just issued, is available. 
Fill in the coupon below for your FREE copy 


TODAY. 


>>>>>>>> HOW TO GET IT! 


Use this form in ordering your FREE copy of The Market Data Book 


cation is by far the most valuable 
extant from our standpoint.” 


“We have been using your Mar- 
ket Data Book for several years 
and find it of great help in map- 
ping out our advertising cam- 
paigns.” 

“We find data such as you have 
compiled invaluable to us.” 


“In constant use—a thoroughly 
reliable reference book.” 


“Has always been very helpful 
to us.” 


Class & Industrial Marketing, 
537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Please enter my subscription to 
Class & Industrial Marketing for 
one year, for which I enclose $2.00, 
and send me without charge one 
copy of the new 1930 edition of 
The Market Data Book. 


much as other selling organizations. 
In all businesses, he continued, in- 
creased advertising appropriations 
are the best antidotes for depres- 
sions. 


Proposed plans for fighting at- 
tempts to ban highway signs were 
broached but without definite con- 
clusions beyond the general determi- 
nation to try to prevent such legis- 
lation. New Jersey was the center 
of the discussion. The theory that 
railroads are leading mutilators of 


»| highway scenery was advanced and 


yet they are looked upon as heralds 
of progress. 


A. B. Beard, of Birmingham, Ala., 
urged the formation of subordinate 
associations in every city where the 
number of sign contractors made it 
feasible. To this policy, the associa- 
tion is now committed. E. T. Kelley, 
of Cincinnati, declared the develop- 
ment of a “national consciousness” 
was necessary to carry out programs 
of national scope. 


Directors were elected as follows: 
M. J. Seibert, Cincinnati; F. A. Zim- 
merman, Dallas, Texas; F. T. Brooks, 
Hamilton, Can.; J. F. Moore, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; Ralph W. Linder, 
Decatur, Ill.; Abe Meltzer, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Jesse Kreiss, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; T. T. Kane, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
C. E. Carey, Charleston, W. Va.; 
Mrs. W. W. Lane, Enid, Okla.; Wil- 
liam Bollman, Charleston, W. Va.; 
A. J. Carey, Charleston, W. Va. 


Columbus Committees 

The following committees have 
been appointed by the Advertising 
Club of Columbus, O.: 

Entertainment: N.J. Engle, chair- 
man; Paul E. Buehler, Reg. 
Heber, Miss Pearl E. White, Ed- 
ward Fraser, and Irvin B. Spencer. 

Luncheon: Reg. 4 Heber, chair- 
man; Leo Kreber, H. F. Green, M. 
7. Bragdon, and N. W. Kent. 

Membership and finance: 
B. Hill, chairman; Edward R. 
Brown, Roscoe Dixon, Henry H. 
Holderle, S. R. Collin, Miss Pearl 
Bottigheimer, R. C. Reinert, and 
Samuel Shinbach. 

Publication and publicity: James 


Lewis 


E. Humphreys, chairman; Joel 
Burghalter, H. N. Katz, K. 
Hunter, and Hayes T. Clark. 

Advertising survey: Harry M. 


Miller, chairman; R. F. Shawan, 
G. C. Waldron, Miss Marie O. Mil- 
ler, Charles S. Anderson, G. J. Em- 
rich, and Delmar G. Starkey. 


Has Industrial Account 

The advertising account of the 
South Bend Lathe Works has been 
placed with Lamport, Fox and Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 


phasis on the Senator’s opening 
lines: 


The Senator’s Viewpoint 

“That speech of Mr. Sisson’s is 
the most optimistic I have heard 
since March 4, 1929, and he is the 
first banker I have heard in a long 
time say that he got his inspiration 
from some part of this Govern- 
ment!” 

Ah, well! 

Later, the Senator discussed the 
Notox advertising, apparently being 
intrigued by the display line, “Is 
Your Husband Beginning to Look 
Around?” 


He also suggested that a certain 
cigarette was poorly named “since 
a Camel goes without water for an 
indefinite period,” the Senator ap- 
parently believing there is no reason 
why any inhabitant of this land re- 
frain from quenching his thirst. 

Senator Harrison explained that 
the distinguished body of which he is 
a member is made up of 39 Demo- 
crats and “57 other varieties.” 


“Of course,” he said, “many people 
may not remember the great and 
illustrious men who have adorned 
the history of this country. Indeed, 
some may forget even the names of 
all our Presidents, but just so long 
as the rivers flow and the sun shines, 
will the Gold Dust Twins be known 
and Smith Brothers do business as 
long as they go unshaved.” 

The Senator concluded by telling 
of the colored maid who attended a 
meeting at a Christian Science 
Church. She was asked to testify 
and she did so in these words: 


“Well, I don’t know what Mrs. 


F.| Mary Baker Eddy has done for me, 


but I know Mrs. Lydia Pinkham has 
certainly helped!” 


Has Travel Account 


George E. Marsters, Inc., Boston 
travel agency, has named the Porter 
Corporation of that city as adver- 
tising counsel. Boston and New 
York newspapers are being used 
with two separate campaigns, one 
institutional and the other offering 
specific tours. 


Bement Is Flyer 


A. F. Bement, president of Austin 
F. Bement, Inc., Detroit agency, has 
been awarded a private pilot’s li- 
cense by the aeronautics branch of 
the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Bement’s agency handles the 


advertising of the Detroit Aircraft 
Corporation. 
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Dilemma of 
Advertiser 
Is Analyzed 


New York, July 31—-If advertis- 
ing is to serve any good purpose, it 
must act in one of three ways, ac- 
cording to Wallace R. Boren, of the 
San Francisco office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, who recently 
expounded his views in the com- 
pany’s “Bulletin.” Advertising, said 
Mr. Boren, must— 

1. Talk loudly. 

2. Talk rapidly. 

3. Talk interestingly. 

Here’s why: 

“Suppose a manufacturer wishes 
to sell a food product. Many of his 
prospects have long since given up 
elaborate menus requiring hours for 
eareful preparation and _ cooking. 
They want something to eat—but 
something quick. 

“Housewives who have electric re- 
frigerators, vacuum cleaners, elec- 
tric dishwashers, won’t spend eight 
hours in blending and perfecting a 
consommé for a 30-minute dinner. 
A good many millions of those 
housewives are spending those eight 
hours daily in an office—earning the 
money to pay for a rising scale of 
living which includes many more 
luxurious ‘necessities’ than there is 
time to enjoy. 

“But suppose there is a quick 
food, say a dessert which is ‘ready 
in three minutes.’ Your present cus- 
tomers are enthusiastic; you have 
a ‘salable product,’ your advisers 
tell you. You have adequate capital 
to advertise it. Nothing simpler. 


The Modern Picnic 


“You go out into the woods look- 
ing for the happy, leisurely picnic 
parties, expecting to explain quietly, 
completely and convincingly all 
about the flavor, the simplicity, and 
the food value of your dessert. And 
you find a roaring, seething mob, 
hunting for places to park, worried 
over the heat, fighting for a place 
at the hot-dog stand—overtired from 
a week of rushing days filled with 
work, worry, confusion, conflicting 
interests and desires. 


“These are the people you must 
interest if you are to widen your 
market—a cross section of our very 
best buyers! 


“Such a habit of living, whereby 
all of us try to have and enjoy all 
of the things there are to have, may 
be unsound. But that is merely beg- 
ging the issue. You still have your 
dessert to sell. And the answer, 
quite apart from the sociological 
problem, is that you must sell it 
quickly or not at all. ’ 

“The sandwich shop patron who 
lunches in fifteen minutes hasn’t 
half an hour to listen to your story 
about desserts. Argue as long as 
you like that you have a better des- 
sert; rationalize your position until 
you develop the most altruistic mo- 
tives in ‘helping your prospect to 
buy more intelligently.’ The plain, 
unadorned fact is that the prospect 
grudges the time you spent explain- 
ing anything unless it is of evident 
interest or value. 

“It isn’t the old question of long 
cr short copy at all. Your product, 
what is already known about it and 
what you have to say, determine 
copy length. It is a question of 
length and breadth of idea.” 


Tillinghast Returns 
to Europe with Bride 


_ Gardner Tillinghast, of the adver- 

tising department of the European 
division of the Coca-Cola Company, 
has returned to Brussels, Belgium, 
with a new bride. 

Mr. Tillinghast came back to the 
United States to wed Miss Kath- 
erine Lovelace Lott, daughter of the 
secretary of Coca-Cola’s president, 
R. W. Woodruff. 


“Motor” Moves 


The Chicago offices of Motor, 
American Architect, American Drug- 
gist and Aromatics have been moved 
to 919 N. Michigan avenue. 


THE DIRIGIBLE “NEPONSET” TAKES TO THE SKIES 


commercial dirigible. 


Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass., recently dispatched the “Neponset” on a good-will tour 
of six months to celebrate the company’s 135th anniversary. The Neponset is said to be the first 


The Neponset is 138 feet long, with a diameter of 38 feet. It has a speed of 65 miles an 
hour and can go 500 miles without refueling. 


Fuller & Smith 
in Merger with 
Ross Company 


New York, July 31—Merger of the 
F. J. Ross Company, Inc., of New 
York, and Fuller & Smith, of Cleve- 
land, was announced today by F. J. 
Ross, president of the former. The 
new company will be known as Ful- 
ler & Smith & Ross, Inc., and will 
have headquarters in New York. 


Mr. Ross will be chairman of the 
board; A. L. Billingsley, now pres- 
ident of the Cleveland agency, will 
be president of the new company; 
P. W. Murphy, treasurer of Fuller & 
Smith, will be treasurer of the 
merged company, and C. M. Sey- 
mour, secretary of the Ross agency, 
will hold the same title with Fuller 
& Smith & Ross. 


Mr. Ross pointed out that the mer- 
ger represents a natural geographic 
expansion on the part of both com- 
panies, as the clientele served by 
each required contact points on both 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, as 
well as in the Middle West. 


Fuller & Smith Background 


Fuller & Smith was organized in 
1908 with a staff of four men. The 
agency now employs 90. Among the 
accounts handled are those of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, the Willard Stor- 
age Battery Company, and the Stat- 
ler Hotels. 


A campaign prepared by Fuller & 
Smith for Westinghouse won the 
1930 Harvard Advertising Award 
for the best general campaign of an 
institutional nature appearing in the 
rotogravure sections of newspapers. 


The F. J. Ross Company was or- 
ganized in 1920, and handles among 
other accounts the Dole pineapple 
campaign of the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company; P. & F. Corbin, and the 
Commonwealth Shoe & Leather 
Company. The combined staffs of 
pod two companies will number about 
120. 


Mr. Ross is treasurer of the Na- 
tional Outdoor Advertising Bureau, 
Ine. 


“Times” Promotes Duffey 


Edmund H. Duffey, assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Huntsville 
(Ala.) Times, has been appointed 
advertising manager. 


To Represent Paper 


Ernest C. Auld, Chicago, has be- 
come Midcle West representative of 
Fifth District Banker, Richmond, 


Va. 


Ask Recognition - 


for Wholesaler 
Philadelphia, July 31— The 
National Hardware Associa- 
tion of the United States is 
asking manufacturers to give 
recognition to jobbers in their 
trade advertising, suggesting 
the use of the following line: 
“For information regarding 
these goods consult your 
wholesaler.” 


R.B.A. Formed 
in Field of 


Transcriptions 


New York, July 31—Radio Broad- 
casters of America, Inc., has an- 
nounced its affiliation with the RCA 
Victor Company, Inc., as special sales 
representatives to offer a complete 
radio advertising service in the field 
of electrical transcriptions. 


The RCA Victor Company is now 
equipped to provide radio advertisers 
with licensed electrical transcriptions 
which have been perfected after 
years of experimental and research 
work. These electrical transcriptions 
are distributed to stations through- 
out the country in the form of discs. 

“Electrical transcriptions will be 
highly useful to the advertiser who 
has local or ‘spot’ distribution,” said 
E. W. Young, division manager of 
R. B. A. “Individual radio stations 
can thus be selected at strategic 
points in a particular territory to 
broadcast the program desired by 
the advertiser, insuring the quality 
of program and eliminating the 
necessity of depending on available 
local talent.” 


To guarantee that the program 
has been broadcast, a “Proof of Per- 
formance” slip, signed by the radio 
station and sworn to before a notary, 
is mailed to the Radio Broadcasters 
of America immediately following 
the broadcast. Under the laws of the 
Federal Radio Commission, it is nec- 
essary that announcement be made 
that the program is being broadcast 
from transcriptions. 

The service made available by this 
affiliation includes program plans, 
continuity, talent, music, direction, 
production, recording, mechanical 
processing, assistance in the selec- 
tion of radio stations, purchase of 
station time, and merchandising and 
servicing of programs. 


Has Radio Department 


The Procter & Collier Co., Cincin- 
nati, has created a radio department 


in charge of Arthur L. Thexton. 


Damage Suit 
Is Aftermath 
of Spit Copy 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 31—Claim- 
ing he is not a spit tipping cigar- 
maker, Jacob M. Karub, who rolls 


perfectos by hand, has filed suit in 


Common Pleas court for $50,000 


damages against the American 
Cigar Company. 
Karub claims a picture was 


printed of him at his work in an 
advertisement of the company in 
many large newspapers with read- 


ing matter citing him as using spit 
in making cigars. 

He says that July 16 the Amer- 
ican Cigar Company sent a pho- 
tographer to his shop and asked to 
take his picture to be used in a 
series of industrial pictures so the 
eld style of rolling cigars by hand 
could be shown. 

He said he submitted to the pic- 
ture in good faith, but says the pub- 
lication of it in the advertisements 
in the manner represented is false, 
scandalous and has hurt his earning 
power. He says he rolls cigars of 
dampened tobacco and never uses 
spit. 


Association to Make 
Two New Studies 


The sales promotion division of 
the National Retail Dry Foods As- 
sociation has begun the study of 
“Customer Contact” and “Customer 
Analysis.” The first study will en- 
deavor to make the customer “store 
conscious.” The second will evalu- 
ate every customer now on the 
store’s books. 


Always say 
ccp & A” 


— because our out-of-town 
customers are just as en- 
thusiasticasare the Chicago 
concerns we serve— just as 
much impressed with the 
quality of our plates and 
mats and the high type of 
service we render. 


Partridge & Anderson | 


Company 
Electros - Stereos - Mats 


712 FEDERAL STREET «. CHICAGO 


tise. 


business is GOOD 
in the hospital field 


There are reasons, and there are proofs. 


The ‘“‘How’s Business?”’ chart published 
monthly in HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT, 
collecting figures on occupancy, receipts 
and expenditures, proves it. 


The extent of the group of hospitals 
which have indicated intentions of enlarg- 
ing or constructing new nurses 
proves it. * 


omes 


The experience of large concerns doing 
business in a number of different special 
fields proves it.* 


What are the reasons? 

People keep getting sick! 

People keep having operations! 
People keep—babies keep coming! 


It's a good field in which to adver- 
Now. 


HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Member A. B. C.—A. B. P. 


537 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, III. 


*See Midsummer Number, “The Hospital Advertiser.” 
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SELL 15% MORE BUSINESS 


Change in sales plan resulted in selling 
15% more business to 11% fewer dealers. 
One of a hundred ideas in the monthly Sell- 
ing Aid Digest. Indexes and digests articles 
in current business magazines. Filled with 
ideas. Ask for sample. 


FLINT McNAUGHTON 
78 E. Madison Street CHICAGO 


THE LETTER SHOP, Inc. 
Addressing, Maultigraphing, 
Mimeographing, Individual 

Letters 


Telephone Wab. 8655-8656 
440 So. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Il. 


REDUCE YOUR COST 
OF SELLING [uitene Post Carus, 


Folders, Blotters, _ Booklets, Catalogs, etc., ete. 
andT' thly 


tage 
published eontinnoasly ei since 1915—is es 
devoted to Direct Mai fdvertising os and Selling. 
Tells how to reduce selling cost. ll of sound 
business ideas, information and facts. $2.00 a 
year. At end of year, we return $4.00 es you are 
not satisfied. Send 25c for sample copy. 


Postage and Mailbag Srockiye. ny! 


ye THO 


50,000 
SUBSCRIBERS 


Te Sources 
iy 


150.900 
READERS 


gen ™ 


NewYork 
8East 13% Street. 


s GOES EXPLORING 


BERT NUSSBAUM — 
A CON SISTENT 


Vi7 
LAY 
‘oO 


NEW YORK ADVERTISING GOLFERS IN ACTION AT TAMARACK 


Nor A “*OLLIES “Freon Row” 
Bur Some OF 


AD-DomM'S GReaT— 


“UAL PRositey- 
BELTS ONE 


“NY. AD CLUB 


CHARLES MURPLIY 


PRESIDENT 


IN ACTION —. 


Besides showing readers of Advertising Age some adver- 
tising celebrities taking their golf seriously, our artist throws 
in, absolutely without charge, a study of the appendages which 


made Ziegfeld famous. 


Herb Stroud is otherwise known as H. K. Stroud, vice- 


New York. 


president of Hanft-Metzger, Inc., New York. Bert Nussbaum 
is president of the United Advertising Agency; Mr. Proskey 
is with the Lehn & Fink Products Company and Charlie Mur- 
phy spends his spare time running the Advertising Club of 


Boutelle with Reo 


Until recently director of distribu- 
tion for the Chrysler Corporation in 
Canada, Charles E. Boutelle has 
become regional manager for the 
North Atlantic region for the Reo 
Motor Car Company. 


Subscribe Now! 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 


will keep you 


significant developments in all 
branches of advertising. 


$1 a Year---52 Issues 
Use the Coupon! 


posted on the 


Advertising Age, 
537 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 


You may enter my subscription for one year. I 
enclose $1 (check, currency, or money order.) 
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Was Virginia 
First State 
to Advertise? 


Richmond, Va., July 381—While 
advertising by virtue of appropria- 
tions passed by legislatures is now 
being done by several states, Ol’ 
Virginny claims to be the bellwether 
in this respect. Elmer O. Fippin, 
executive officer of the Virginia 
State Commission on Conservation 
and Development, made this state- 
ment here today. 

While  public-spirited organiza- 
tions have advertised Virginia in 
more or less desultory fashion for 
many years, the Virginia Assembly 
met in 1926 and appropriated $50,- 
000 for a systematic campaign. The 
current appropriation is $55,000 and 
thus far, Virginia has spent $310,- 
000 in advertising. 

“Virginia, the Beckoning Land,” 
has been glorified in magazines, 
newspapers and other mediums, in- 
cluding direct mail. A booklet is- 
sued under that title is regarded as 
one of the most beautiful pieces of 
sales promotion literature ever pro- 
duced, and it has penetrated not 
enly to remote parts of the United 
States, but other lands as well. The 
booklet is used chiefly for follow-up. 

Here is how Virginia has spent 
its money for tourist advertising: 
Scribner’s, American Motorist, Asia, 
Atlantic Monthly, Golden Book, 
Harper’s Magazine, House and Gar- 
den, The Literary Digest, National 
Geographic, Outlook, Review of Re- 
views, The Saturday Evening Post, 
Spur, Time, Vanity Fair, World’s 
Work. 

Newspapers have been used in 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Cincinnati, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Washington and smaller cities. 

An industrial campaign was 
waged in Forbes Magazine, Blue 
Book of Southern Progress, Nation’s 
Business, Traffic World, Manufac- 
turers’ Record, Magazine of Wall 
Street and newspapers of a half 
dozen large cities. 

The advertising has been handled 
by the Richmond branch of Cecil, 
Warwick & Cecil, New York agency. 

This five-year campaign recently 
induced the following comment from 


Dr. William L. Cooper, director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Washington: 


“IT have had the opportunity of 
learning at first hand of the splen- 
did results of the visit to Virginia, 
on its invitation, of the All-British 
delegation in 1927. 


“I was commercial attache to the 
American Embassy in London at 
that time, and I was much im- 
pressed by hearing from the mem- 
bers of the British delegation, on 
their return, of their enthusiastic 
and sincere appreciation, not only of 
the fine ecurtesy and hospitality for 
which Virginia has so long been 
noted, but of the sound ideas for 
developing the state, both internally 
and as an increasingly important 
factor in Anglo-American trade.” 


Color Expert Goes 
with Columbia System 


Howard P. Ruggles, for 16 years 
president of Ruggles & Brainard, 
Inc., New York, has become asso- 
ciated with the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System and will devote his time 
to major contacts with advertisers 
and agencies. 

Mr. Ruggles is said to be one of 
the first advertising men to realize 
the importance of color, and he con- 
ceived the idea of producing and 
selling color pages for a group of 
magazines, using one set of original 
color plates. 

His first list consisted. of Cosmo- 
politan, Everybody’s, Century, Scrib- 
The Outlook and World’s 
. Later, Harper’s, Atlantic 
Monthly, Red Book, System, Popu- 
lar Mechanics and others were 
added. 

In 1918, Mr. Ruggles concentrated 
on the Quality Group and placed as 
many as 32 pages of color in a 
single issue of those magazines. 


Changes Name to 
“Radio-Music Merchant”’ 


Talking Machine World & Radio- 
Music Merchant, New York, has 
changed its name to Radio-Music 
Merchant, effective with its August 
issue. The publication has applied 
for membership in the A. B. C. 


Made Copy Director 


George A. Rosette has become 
plan, copy and merchandising direc- 
tor for Paul Mathewson, New York 


agent. 


Lewis Creates 
New Market in 
Hospital Field 


Boston, July 31—The alertness of 
the Lewis Manufacturing Company, 
division of the Kendall Company, 
and the receptiveness of the hospital 
field to new ideas have created a new 
market for the company in the form 
of ready-made dressings for hos- 
pitals. 

Until the Lewis Company con- 
ceived and sold the idea of ready- 
made dressings, hospitals usually 
prepared their own dressings from 
bolts of surgical gauze supplied by 
cotton textile mills. 

The company’s research indicated 
that hospitals could simplify their 
dressings technique and save time 
and money by purchasing many 
dressings already cut, folded and 
ready for sterilization and use. This 
idea was received so cordially that 
the company is extending its line and 
planning a specialized advertising 
and sales effort on its behalf. 

The company has just published a 
“Ready-Made Dressings Manual,” 
many of the dressings shown being 
in conformance with the list recom- 
mended by the American College of 
Surgeons. 


Concentrate Durant 
Activities at Lansing 


Engineering laboratories and pur- 
chasing departments of Durant Mo- 
tors, Inc., have been moved from 
Detroit to Lansing, Mich, in line 
with the company’s policy of con- 
centrating all activities at the Lan- 
sing factories. 

The sales and advertising depart- 
ments were moved to Lansing July 1. 


Heads Marine Institute 


Warner S. Hays, trade association 
executive of Philadelphia, has been 
named president and secretary of 
the Marine Institute by the board of 
trustees. 


Lear with Porter 


E. S. Lear, formerly with Station 
WMACG, Boston, has joined the Por- 
ter Corporation, of that city, and 
will have charge of its radio depart- 
ment. 
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Women in 
Advertising 


Bachrach Photo 


Mary Lewis 


New York, July 31—Mary Lewis 
started in the business world in the 
role of what is known in certain 
circles as a “sales person.” That 
was ten years ago. Now Miss Lewis 
is vice-president of Best & Co., de- 
partment store operators of this city, 
and can afford to snatch a moment 
now and then for philosophizing. 

One of her reflections is that ad- 
vertising, particularly department 
store advertising, too frequently con- 
veys the impression that it, too, re- 
gards the hired hands merely as 
“sales persons.” 

“Don’t be like that,” warns Miss 
Lewis. 

“High-hat copy seems to have lost 
its punch—if it ever carried one,” 
said she. “Simplicity and accuracy 
are the cardinal requisites today. If 
one can inject a little warmth and 
human interest, so much the better.” 

Miss Lewis is credited with being 
the originator of the idea of small 
shops in large stores, which com- 
bines the advantages of two schools 
of merchandising. 


On-to-Oregon 
Is Preparing 
to Advertise 


Portland, Oreg., July 29—Oregon 
will join the community advertising 
parade with the expenditure -of 
$250,000 a year until further notice. 
On-to-Oregon, Inc., has appointed a 
finance committee headed by E. B. 
MacNaughton, vice-president of the 
First National Bank, to garner the 
funds. 

The sponsors of the new advertis- 
ing claim that Oregon is the only 
state in the union whose hinterland 
is still virginal. Mt. Hood and the 
trout streams and retreats surround- 
ing it offer the sportsman a modern 
Garden of Eden. 

Mr. MacNaughton is being assisted 
by Walter Barton, of the Portland 
Gas & Coke Co., and Frank E. 
Andrews, ex-president of the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce. The 
fund raised by this committee will 
be spent for tourist advertising, the 
Chamber of Commerce being in 
charge of industrial effort. 


Davis Honored 


Harold G. Davis, advertising 
manager of the Kroehler Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, has been named as a mem- 
ber of the merchandising committee 
of the National Home Furnishings 
Program. He succeeds Eagle Fresh- 
water, who recently joined Amos 
Parrish & Co., New York. 


With Erwin, Wasey 


Harold W. Davie has joined the 
executive staff of Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., New York. He was for many 
years with the former George Bat- 
ten Company. 


221 Colleges 
Have Courses 
in Advertising 


New York, July 31—A prelimi- 
nary report has been issued by Na- 
thaniel W. Barnes, director of the 
Bureau of Research and Education, 
Advertising Federation of America, 
of a survey launched to determine 
the extent and character of instruc- 
tion in marketing, advertising and 
related subjects in the United States. 

The survey, being made in co- 
operation with the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Marketing, will 
cover all types of educational insti- 
tutions. Thus far, however, only 
those of collegiate grade are in- 
cluded. 

The current figures cover 221 col- 
leges out of 406 which replied, 46 
more indicating the existence of ad- 
vertising courses, but failing to give 
detailed information. 

The summary shows 195 institu- 
tions giving courses in marketing, 65 
offering three or more such courses; 
155 colleges offer courses in adver- 
tising, 49 giving three or more; 119 
offer courses in foreign trade, 23 
offering three or more; 122 teach 
salesmanship, 19 offering three or 
more such courses; and 76 offer 
courses in business psychology, with 
six giving three or more such 
courses. 

While a number of courses pro- 
vide for home study, the advertising 
instruction is singularly lacking in 
this respect, only one being offered. 

Boston University and Columbia 
University are the only institutions 
listing courses in advertising agency 
procedure, while New York Uni- 
versity is alone in offering a course 
in industrial marketing. 

Boston University has a course on 
“Advertising to Women,” New York 
University offers two entitled, re- 
spectively, “House Organs” and 
“Visualization,” and the University 
of Detroit and New York University 
offer courses in foreign advertising. 

The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and the University of Oregon 
propose to make life harder for the 
space buyer with a course on space 
selling. Northwestern University, 
Chicago, has one on “Modern Tend- 
encies in Advertising.” 


Vars Insures Employes 


Addison Vars, Inc., advertising 
agency of Buffalo, has provided 
group life insurance protection for 
employes. The policy, issued by the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company 
of America, was for 61 persons, in- 
volving $203,000. 

Each employe is’ insured in 
amounts ranging from $1,000 to 
$5,000, according to salary. The pol- 
icy is of the contributory type, the 
workers and the agency sharing in 
the payment of premiums. 


Handling School Copy 


Radio and Television Institute, 
Chicago, one of the largest home- 
study schools in the world, has 
placed its advertising with Vander- 
hoof & Co., Chicago agency. Maga- 
zines, class papers and radio will 
be used. 

The same agency is now handling 
the newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising of several departments of De 
Paul University, Chicago. 


Joins Financial Paper 


Thomas F. Woodlock, of New 
York, for the past five years a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, is reported to have ten- 
dered his resignation to join the 
Wall Street Journal in an executive 
capacity. 

Prior to accepting appointment on 
the I. C. C. he was with the Wall 
Street Journal. 


Sunday Movies Are 
Illegal in Georgia 


Operation of a motion picture the- 
ater on Sunday in Georgia is illegal, 
even when a portion of the proceeds 
go to yng the Georgia Supreme 
Court has held. The lower court 


divided on the question. 


With the 
Club Editors 


“Patsy” 


Member Ruth H. Miller, engaged 
in sales promotion work for Samp- 
son & Murdock Company, is a Man- 
hattanite by birth. 

She’s a bachelor. She likes tiny 
hamlets on our well known Massa- 
chusetts coast. She has a flivver. 

Her pet dislike is “nice men who 
have a confirmed respect for maiden 
ladies.” Well, well, well! And she’s 
less’n thirty! Her pet dislike is “the 
daily report of calls.” 

She is distinguished for not going 
to the movies. 

In answer to our question as 
“Whom in our club do you admire 
the most?” she answered, “You, 
Mister Editor !”— “Advertising 
News,” Advertising Club of Boston. 


* * * 


Efficiency 


There is every reason in the world 
why the Advertising Club should be 
operated as efficiently as any adver- 
tising or business house, and none 
at all why it shouldn’t. 

It would be an interesting experi- 
ment this year to substitute for the 
usual names of committees the titles 
of business organization: produc- 
tion, sales, promotion, finance, etc. 

Instead of calling Douglas V. 
Martin, Jr., chairman of Tuesday 
meetings, let’s give him the title of 
production manager. It is the job 
of him and his worthy contempo- 
raries to produce advertising pro- 
grams of genuine interest to adver- 
tising people, select speakers and 
subjects, to arrange and provide 
for those educational “Behind-the- 
Scenes” tours; a job to produce that 
thing in which you will be vitally 
interested. 

Let’s call Frank P. Gibbs, mem- 
bership chairman, our new research 
and sales manager. It will be his job 
and the task also of Lou Zimmer- 
man and J. Leslie Mahl, committee- 
men, to find buyers for the weekly 
programs; to secure active mem- 
bers, and to find out what is the 
market for the club’s activities, 
which will inevitably result in learn- 
ing just exactly what subjects mem- 
bers want discussed at the meetings. 

Define Hale Nelson’s job as chair- 
man of publication and publicity, 
as advertising manager. To make 
known the activities of the club; to 
make news and propaganda about 
forthcoming activities, meetings and 
events; to increase consumption of 
the various meetings by stimulating 
the news of such activities —‘Ad- 
vertising Club Weekly,” Advertising 
Club of St. Louis. 


* * * 


1980 


Claude Starling maneuvered his 
plane about skillfully into the tiny 
hangar on the 200th story of the 
Spokane apartment building, 
switched off the rocket and anti- 
gravity controls and alighted, grum- 
bling to himself. 

“Good Lord! Fifteen seconds to 
make that little hundred mile jaunt 
from the office! I’m certainly going 
to try that new Streak rocket fluid 
when I fill up again next month!” 

Still muttering to himself, he 
banged open the door to the apart- 
ment, gulped down the concentrated 
food capsule that Mrs. Starling 
handed him, stamped into the living 
room and slumped down on the com- 
fortable davenport. 


“You seem just a wee bit dis- 
gruntled, Claude,” said Mrs. Star- 
ling. “Didn’t things go right at the 
office today?” 

“Right! I should say not!” said 
Claude. “Something was wrong 
with the small press today, and it 
took us three hours to get out that 
measly little million order of four- 
color time tables for the Mars run 
of the Solar Transport Company.” 

By this time he had tuned in the 
televisor on a lively musical comedy, 
and, what with the stimulating ef- 
fect of the food capsule and the 


ravishing beauty of the girl next to 
the end in the chorus, he was be- 
ginning to feel a little mellower. 
“You know, dear,” he went on, 
“if I don’t get more production out 
of that plant of mine, I’m going to 
move the whole kitboodle to Saturn. 
Those Saturnites don’t crave nearly 
the service we do here.”—‘“Adver- 
tidings,” Spokane Advertising Club. 
* a * 


Pronunciation 


“Which is it?” I asked of a table 
neighbor. 

“Which is what?” he replied. 

“Advertisement.” I came back 
with emphasis on the second syllable. 

“What advertisement?” he replied 
—following my pronunciation. 

“The pronunciation, that’s what I 
want.” 

“Oh! why it’s—er—advertisement, 
at least that’s the way I’ve heard it 
pronounced. Am I wrong?” 

“Are you sure it isn’t adver- 
TISE-ment?” I replied. 

“Well, let’s straddle the issue and 
put down two—I give preference to 
ad-vur’tisement. Throw in an s, or 
a z as you see fit.” 

And so I am still in a quandary. 
What say you?—Advertising Club 
of San Francisco. 

>” *” * 


School 


This year the Ad Club’s School 
of Advertising and Business became 
an established fact with a full 
course of twenty seminar sessions 
completed and the ground-work for 
a three-year program solidly laid. 

The officers and directors have 
also taken upon themselves the am- 
bitious plan of providing the club 
with a permanent fund and the ma- 
chinery for adding thereto with the 
avowed intention of providing per- 
manent club quarters owned by the 
club within the next five years.— 
“Ad Lib,” Advertising Club of Oak- 
land, Cal. 


* * * 


Tournament 


As a word of warning to the golf 
tournament committee, we want to 
present this bit of news: 

Milton Bernet, Eric Erskine and 


Ernest Erskine are engaging in a 
series of exclusive Ping Pong con- 
tests. 

They’ve been strenuous and heated 
and the scores so close the contest- 
ants haven’t given up their games. 
We understand the games have 
taken place in a mountain cabin 
on top of Lookout Mountain.—*Den- 


vertising,” Advertising Club of 
Denver. 
“os 
Diplomacy 


Diplomacy is telling the girl that 
when you look in her eyes time 
stands still, when she has a face 
that would stop a _ clock.—*‘Ad- 
script,” Advertising Club of Indian- 
apolis. 


C. 1. T. to Finance 
Westinghouse Dealers 


The Commercial Investment Trust 
Corp., New York, has become the 
official financing organization for 
Westinghouse radio dealers making 
instalment sales. 


RUPERT AY THOMAS 


Is the architect 
a salesman? 


Yes—if you give him the 
sort of facts he wants 
about your product. 


No—if you think your 
consumer advertising writ- 
ten to educate the man on 
the street “covers” him, 


The architect prefers to 
specify products known to 
the layman, provided the 
manufacturer has taken the 
trouble to “sell” him as 
well, 


Rupert Thomas, Advertising 
11 W. 42nd St., New York 


An agency specializing in build- 
ing materials and equipment 


MONTAGUE LEB, INC. 


HIGH SPEED WIT 


FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 


HOUT LOWERING 


TYPOGRAPHIC STANDARDS 


Ours is a day-and-night, 24-hour service. Yet, we are 
not selling speed, but giving it. Speed is important, 
to be sure. However, it is imperative that modern 
typography shall have those finer creative touches 
of design and detail which “hand-tailor” strength, 


charm and vivid expression into an advertisement. 


LEE & PHILLIPS, INC. 
TypographersWhoProve ltWithProofs 


228 EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Successors to 


GRAPHIC TYPESETTING CORP, 


CAXTON TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. (Formerly Wienes Typographic Service} 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


August 2, 1930 


Says America Lags 
in the Development 
of Outdoor Posters 


The current exhibition of Euro-| 


pean posters in the Lakeside Press 
Galleries of R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company, Chicago, for which Wil- 
liam A. Kittredge, art director of 
the company, is responsible, is said 
to provide additional evidence of the 
superiority of foreign outdoor adver- 
tising over the domestic variety. 


However, R. Fayerweather Bab- 
cock, one of the Chicago poster ar- 
tists who viewed the display, told 
ADVERTISING AGE that the result 
was not due to any lack of means 
available to the American adver- 
tisers who wished to do as well. 


“The success of European poster 
advertising is due largely to condi- 
tions which favored its develop- 
ment,” he said. 


“Some reasons why European ad- 
vertisers have had to develop this 
medium are the dearth of magazines 
offering color and adequate coverage, 
the illiteracy of the population, 
which forced the advertiser to put 
more dependence on pictorial adver- 
tising, and the competition between 
advertisers using this medium, which 
has brought about the employment 
of the best talent available. 


Competition Needed 


“There is slow but steady improve- 
ment in the quality of outdoor adver- 
tising in America and it will be 
greatly accelerated when the compe- 
tition becomes keener. 


“American lithography is the best 
in the world and there is no scarcity 
of artistic ability in the country. In 
fact, one of the leading English 
poster artists is an American who 
received his training in San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago and Munich. 

“When it comes to buying art 
work, the American outdoor adver- 
tiser shows the disposition to be 
product-conscious and not idea-con- 
scious, thus throwing all the burden 
of the advertising message on the 
text. Other common faults are that 
he desires ‘naturalness,’ instead of 
effectiveness, and quantity rather 
than simplicity. 

“American artists who attempt to 
specialize in posters should be so 
sure of their ground that they will 
not allow themselves to do anything 
inartistic. Unfortunately ‘let’s see 


A PERSONNEL SERVICE FOR THE 
ADVERTISING PROFESSION 


Confidential, painstaking attention to the indi- 
vidual problems of each client. An interview will 
convince you that we can get you the right con 
nection. While we operate under the emptapenens 
agency law, our methods are unlike any other 
agency. 


eateemmenes * & res SERVICE 


Agency) 
Chrysler, 


Gurney r, Prop. 
527 Fifth Avenue, 7 how York Murray Hill 10488 


ADVERTISING— 


IDEAS 


want to see a “‘flaming”’ series I’ve just 
finished for a prominent gas range manu fo 
facturer? Just write, and I'll send it. 


24 west 56 street - new york 
The telephone number is circle 4113 


the package!’ apparently is the 
first cry of many advertisers.” 
With posters trom the Donnelley 
display to prove his points, Mr. 
Babcock made some _ suggestions 
as to how American outdoor adver- 
tisers can get more for their dollars. 


Posters That Sell 

“Of more importance than the ar- 
tistic worth,” he said, “is the fact 
that these posters do a better selling 
job than ours. ‘Lhey not only con- 
vey a selling idea, but snow wnat 
van be done in the way of arriving 
at the instant legibility necessary 
tor good outdoor advertising. 

“‘bne result 1s due to simplicity, 
skillful use ot color, and emphasis ol 
silnouettes, 

“Ihe silhouette of the objects ap- 
pearing in the illustration have the 
anost to do with its legibility. ‘lhe 
strength of the silhouettes in an il- 
sustration can be tested by covering 
each object with a separate solid 
color. If it is difficult or impossible 
co recognize the objects without the 
detail, then the painting is not a 
good one for an outdoor advertise- 
ment. 

“Another good test for legibility is 
to reduce the size of the poster. A 
good poster is one that can be read 
instantly, even if reduced to the size 
ot a postage stamp. 

“Advertisers who insist on illus- 
trations cluttered with detail in the 
velief that the more the picture 
shows the more they are telling, 

should form the habit of studying 
such results at a distance of a block 
or more away. 


“Some American poster buyers shy 
from a painting showing brown 
grass, a red sky, etc., on the grounds 
that ‘it isn’t natural’ and that they 
don’t think that futuristic stuff is 
any good, anyway. They do not un- 
derstand that the artist’s purpose is 
not to produce something sensational 
or bizzare but to combine colors in 
such a way as to secure pleasing 
harmony and at the same time 
sharply define each object. 


“This determination to ‘have it 
look natural’ is responsible for the 
fact that many posters are an un- 
intelligible blur of color at a block 
away. 

A Basic Principle 

“A fact that art buyers should 
bear in mind is that objects are first 
recognized by form and not by color. 
It is vastly more important that the 
colors used do not blur outlines than 
it is that they suggest the object by 
its characteristic color.” 

Conspicuous in the display were 
the number of posters using a land- 
scape as the motif for the design, 
soft pastel colors and a matt finish 
which gives the effect of water color 
or crayon. According to Mr. Bab- 
cock, these tendencies illustrate the 
European advertiser’s appreciation 
of the differences between outdoor 
advertising illustration and the art 
work for magazine advertising. 

“Poster advertisers like to think 
that their advertisements are read 
many times by the same person,” 
he said, “but they do not make al- 
lowance for the fact that bright, 
raw colors, permissible as attention 
getters in magazine advertisements, 
quickly tire the reader. 

“The extent to which European 
pesters, particularly English ones, 
make use of landscapes in prefer- 
ence to the ubiquitous American 
pretty girl, shows a good application 
of advertising phsycology. Such sub- 
jects satisfy to some extent the de- 
sire of city dwellers to escape from 
the confinement and discomforts of 
their surroundings, and there is 
positive enjoyment to be had from 
such a view that certainly helps the 
advertiser tell his story. 

“The harmonious colors and the 
finish without sheen or glare are 
also soothing and inviting, regard- 


Find New Use for 


Phonograph Discs 
New York, July 31—The 
phonograph record industry is 
booming in Germany. Flexible 
discs designed for easy mailing 
are on sale in nearly all Ger- 
man stores. The traveler need 
only dictate his message, slip 
the record into an envelope 
and mail it to the folks back 
home. 


less of how often the poster is 
seen.” 
A Sound Treatment 

A landscape in which the fore- 
ground was dominated by greatly 
enlarged branches of foliage, called 
forth considerable commendation 
from Mr. Babcock. 


“This shows the use of another, 


valuable principle in selling with 
pictures,” he said. 

“The effect is such as to make the 
observer feel that he is actually on 
the scene looking through the low- 
hanging branches of a tree. There 
are many opportunities to secure 
this effect of realism by enlarging 
the foreground in both indoor and 
outdoor scenes.’ 

To illustrate the possibilities for 
picturizing selling ideas, Mr. Bab- 
cock called attention to a poster used 
to advertise the Barcelona Fair. 
Against the background of a simple 
landscape, this showed a young 
couple in holiday attire riding a 
horse. The lettering on the poster 
was limited to “The Fair at Barce- 
lona.” 

“Under such conditions,” said Mr. 
Babcock, “it is likely that the Amer- 
ican advertiser would want to show 
as many of the Fair buildings as 
could be crowded into the space and 
then try to explain the confusion 
with a great deal of type. 

“In this beautiful and dignified 
poster, the Spanish artist made it 
possible for the observer to learn at 
a glance that a visit to the Barcelona 
Fair meant a holiday, a change of 
scene and the delights and romance 
that appeal to youth. 

“This artist was a first class ad- 
vertising man. American outdoor 
advertising needs talent like his and 
art buyers who can appreciate it.” 


New Trolley Device 
Indicates Stations 


A device which relieves street car 
passengers of the necessity of look- 
ing out for their proper station has 
been invented in England, according 
to advices received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The device, invented by the man- 
ager of the South Shields Corpora- 
tion Tramways, is designed to re- 
lieve passengers of the anxiety of 
looking out for their destination, or 
having to rely upon the conductor 
to inform them that the car is ap- 
proaching a certain stop. 

On the trolley ahead e” the car 
there are two small “shoes” which 
make a contact at each stopping 
place with a live rail fastened to 
the trolley wire. The current ener- 
gizes coils which in turn control the 
motors driving the sign, the connec- 
tions being made through the driv- 
er’s controller whichever way the 
car is traveling. 

The apparatus is installed on both 
decks of the car and passengers are 
able to ascertain from the indicator 
when they are approaching the sta- 
tion they want to reach. It is stated 
that this is the first invention of this 
kind to be patented. 


Sigwalt in Detroit 


H. P. Sigwalt has joined the E. F. 
Schmidt Company, Detroit, as head 
of its new direct advertising service 
division. Mr. Sigwalt was formerly 
secretary of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. He has 
been with the Cramer-Krasselt Com- 
pany, Milwaukee agency. 


Has Furniture Account 

The Heywood-Wakefield Co., Bos- 
ton, manufacturer of reed and fibre 
furniture, has “ Batten, 
Barton, Durstine Osborn, Inc., 
New York, to handle its advertising. 


Heads Shoe Sales 


Al A. rot has quires the 
Jefferson Co., Newton, 


N. J., as general 7. manager. 


N. W. Ayer & SonLead 


in A.B. P. Compilation 


New York, July 31—After falling 
to third place in 1928, N. W. Ayer & 
Son, of Philedalphia, led all other 
agencies in the amount of 1929 busi- 
ness placed with publications which 
are members of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc. Ayer also led the 
procession in 1926 and 1927. 


Rickard & Co., industrial adver- 
tising agency of New York, landed 
in second place in this compilation. 
Rickard has now been second in the 
list for four consecutive years. 

Some of the leading agencies in 
the list follow, recognized agencies 
being indicated by a star: 


RANK Paces USED 

1929 1928 1927 1926 1929 1928 1927 1926 
1 8 #1 +1 *N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia....2283 1907 2335 2134 

2 2 2 2 *Rickard & Company, Inc., New 
York 1980 2317 2242 1905 

3 1 #6 £=4 *Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc., New York........ 0... 1730 2488 1356 1579 

4 12 13 15 *J. Walter Thompson Co., Inc., 
New York 1613 916 1019 838 

5 4 5 6*G. M. Basford Company, New 
York 1564 1562 1376 1251 
6 7 7  =@T *Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago........... 1873 1274 1345 1221 

7 5 4 5 *Campbell-Ewald Company, De- 
troit 1264 1412 1444 1465 
% 6 8. 8 *Gardner Adv. Co., Inc., St. Louis....1164 13846 1826 1149 

9 8 38. 8 *Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc., 
Chicago 1123 1260 1511 1679 
10 9 11 14 *The Buchen Company, Chicago......1119 1005 1103 839 

11 18 16 17 *The Griswold-Eshleman Co., Cleve- 
land 1009 817 1039 820 

12 23 59 64 *Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, Inc., Mil- : 

waukee 988 708 394 381 
138 17 12 16 *The Powers-House Co., Cleveland.. 944 837 10389 820 

14 11 15 12 George J. Kirkgasser & Co., Chi- 
cago 895 930 965 852 

15 28 28 22 *Ferry-Hanly Adv. Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City 883 6383 651 755 

16 20 24 29 Williams & Cunnyngham, Ince., 
Chicago 862 744 716 629 

17 21 30 54 *Marschalk & Pratt, Inc, New 
York 836 740 630 413 
18 40 23 40 *Walker & Downing, Pittsburgh....... 833 516 749 555 

19 16 20 10 Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., 
Chicago 829 850 877 1114 

20 10 14 11 *O’Connell-Ingalls Adv. Agency, 
Boston 810 996 1012 962 

21 25 18 18 *A. Eugene Michel & Staff, New 
York 764 644 829 814 

22 302 277 330 Blackett - NE a ee Inc., 
Chicago 743 #73 99 18 

23 29 19 13 *Erwin, Wasey & Company, Chi- 
cago 740 607 799 842 

24 14 389 74 *Barrows, Richardson, Alley & 
Richards Co., New York.................... 733 865 557 310 
25 13 22 81 *Paul Teas, Inc., Cleveland..................... 723 877 752 632 

26 34 48 61 *O. S. Tyson and Co., Inc., New 
York 686 554 457 3889 
27 42 49 52 Bissell and Land, Inc., Pittsburgh.. 663 509 442 417 

28 22 27 24 The Blackman Company, New 
York 650 720 657 679 
29 26 33 389 *Critchfield & Company, Chicago..... 592 641 611 561 

80 384 385 46 Klau- Van Pietersom-Dunlap- 

Younggreen, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 589 544 591 454 

81 58 438 42 *The H. K. McCann Company, New 
York 577 366 520 516 

32 41 39 23 *Frank Presbrey Company, Inc., 
New York 560 511 557 735 

33 27 25 28 *The Erickson Company, Inc., New 
York 545 634 685 647 
84 66 34 37 *Fuller and Smith, Cleveland................ 5382 321 605 6581 

35 60 71 60 The Sweeney & James Company, 
Cleveland 515 336 345 393 

86 52 53 45 *Walter B. Snow & Staff, Inc. 
Boston 509 3883 411 488 
87 50 184 75 *Evans Associates, Inc., Chicago......... 507 391 206 309 

38 62 79 98 *Cross and Le Beaume, Inc., New 
York 505 334 308 256 
389 39 44 107 Roche Advertising Co., Chicago........ 491 528 511 233 

40 131 122 296 *Larchar- Horton Co., Providence, 
| a 477 189 220 88 

41 19 87 102 *Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc., 
New York 469 761 568 239 

42 30 382 27 *Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., De- 
troit 452 591 612 655 

43 93 127 122 The Cramer-Krasselt Co., Mil- 
waukee 449 253 216 212 

44 64 47 82 *Hazard Advertising Corp., New 
York 442 328 473 604 

45 68 53 30 The Ralph H. Jones Company, 
Cincinnati 441 313 411 626 

46 65 52 38 *D’Arcy Adv. Company, Inc., St. 
Louis 425 322 414 578 
47 51 68 338 *Moser & Cotins, Utica, New York.. 405 3886 3853 599 
48 49 62 47 *Myers and Golden, Inc., New York 405 414 3883 428 

49 32 29 20 *Fecheimer, Frank & Spedden, Inc., 
Detroit 394 575 650 808 
50 43 63 86 *Van Auken-Ragland, Inc., Chicago 392 499 875 272 
51 80 919 W. L. Brann, Inc., New York........... 382 288 Sa 

51 44 51 58 *Rogers-Gano Adv. Agency, Inc., of 
Illinois, Chicago 3882 468 415 398 
53 31 21 41 *Wightman-Hicks, Inc., New York.. 381 576 785 5387 

54 119 57 92 *Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball Co., 
Rochester 3880 212 405 261 

55 45 86 108 *McJunkin Advertising Co., Chi- 
cago 879 458 289 2382 

55 15 9 19 *McLain-Simpers Organization, 
Philadelphia 3879 852 1804 810 

57 63 88 176 *John W. Odlin Co., Inc., Worcester, 
Mass. 3878 331 286 156 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


Too Many TyrosSpoil 
Advertising Broth 


Asserts 


(Continued from Page 1) 
fully analyze some of the statements 
appearing in the advertisements 
they print, a gfeat improvement 
migh be gained in public confidence.” 

Elon G. Borton, director of adver- 
tising for LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity, Chicago, believes there is too 
much supervision of advertising but 
that it has been induced by the ad- 
vertising fraternity itself. 

“In our attempt to clean up some 
of the recognized evils in the field,” 
he said, “we talked too loudly and 
too much. Others—many of them 
outside the field and knowing little 
about it—took up the idea until it 
became something of a fad. 

“I suppose we must wait for that 
fad to run its course. There are evils 
in advertising, but they are small in 
comparison with the good things. 
And they can be taken care of very 
well by advertising itself, without 
the help of outsiders or legislation.” 

John J. Lawler, of Freeze-Vogel- 
Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee agency, 
discussed the increased efficiency of 
the modern advertising agency and 
asserted that most agency men are 
in reality industrial engineers. 

“Many of us are often faced with 
a merchandising problem, the solu- 
tion of which is not dependent on 
copy as much as on other factors of 
business management. All or some 
of these factors have to be revised 
and reorganized before a merchan- 
dising plan can be put into effect 
with reasonable assurance of suc- 
cess. 

“Personally I care nothing for in- 
quiries from advertising. I care 
everything for the impression a 
campaign creates. Every business 
has a personality. This and many of 
the fine things that can be said re- 
garding the product or the institu- 
tion are often ignored in the mad 
struggle for tangible results from 
advertising. 

“This should not be so. Advertis- 
ing has only one function—to create 
the most favorable impression in the 
minds of the greatest number of 
people over the longest possible pe- 
riod of time. It is up to the sales de- 
partment to sell the merchandise. 

“Personally, I have no time for the 
self-appointed authorities who pass 
judgment on advertising, attempting 
to determine whether it is too gen- 
eral in nature, too bizarre in layout 
or ungrammatical in copy. 

“T think only one man is capable 
of judging a given program and that 
is the man who knows the institu- 
tion, the product, the distribution 
and the habits and methods of the 
people who buy the product. 

“In his book, ‘Confessions of a 
Psychologist,’ Gerald Stanley Lee, 
former professor of psychology at 
Harvard University, discussed the 
results of tests of advertisements in 
the Harvard laboratories, and said: 
‘Unfortunately, there was no one left 
to test the testers.’ 

“We have no one to test the test- 
ing ability of those who criticise 
campaigns without any facts upon 
which to base their opinions. 

“I do not agree with Claude Hop- 
kins and his four-word headings. I 
believe the headings should be as 
long as necessary to get across some 
interesting thought in a compelling 
and pleasing manner. 

“I believe that logotypes should 
be designed so that the name of the 
product can be recognized easily, and 
that, closely tied up with this logo- 
type there should be a slogan or line 
of some kind of an _ explantory 
nature. 

“T believe these three units should 
get across the message you want the 
reader to have. I believe the copy 
should amplify the message con- 
tained in these three units if the 
readers want additional information. 

“Finally, I believe the layout 
should stand out, to meet the keen 
competition for attention.” 


J. P. Kelly 


South Carolina 
Tax Fought by 
Radio Industry 


Charleston, S. C., July 31—In pur. 
suance of its policy to protect the 
radio public and industry from im- 
proper taxation, three law suits op- 
posing the new South Carolina tax 
on radio receiving sets have been 
filed here in the Federal district 
court at the instance of the Radio 
Manufacturers Association. 

The South Carolina radio tax law 
is the first imposed by any State 
and the test cases, which challenge 
the constitutionality of the law as 
an alleged interference with inter- 
state commerce, will determine many 
legal questions. 

The South Carolina law would 
levy a graduated tax of from 50 
cents on radio receiving sets valued 
up to $50 to $2.50 on sets valued 
at more than $500. 

That the entire communication of 
radio programs, from the _ broad- 
caster to the owner of a radio re- 
ceiving set, is interstate commerce 
subject only to congressional regula- 
tion and not to State or local taxa- 
tion is contended in the test cases. 

A North Carolina broadcasting 
station, WBT, of Charlotte; an indi- 
vidual owner of a receiving set, 
Hugh A. Ray, and a radio distribu- 
tor, the Louis D. Rubin Electrical 
Company, of Charleston, are the 
plaintiffs in the test law suits. The 
defendants are the State and local 
tax officials. 

An injunction restraining the col- 
lection of the radio tax from the 
50,000 owners of receiving sets in 
South Carolina is asked. 

John W. Van Allen, of Buffalo, 
general counsel for the Radio Manu- 
facturers Association, is in charge of 
the test litigation which was author- 
ized by the board of directors of the 
Radio Manufacturers Association. 
Local counsel in the proceedings are 
Buist & Buist. 


Appoints Seattle Agency 

The Arctic Fur Company, Inc., 
Seattle, has appointed the Arthur E. 
House Advertising Agency, Inc., of 
that city, to direct a_ territorial 
newspaper and direct-mail advertis- 
ing campaign. 


Promoted by United Film 

D. M. Gilpin, sales manager of the 
United Film Ad Service, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has been made a mem- 
ber of the board of directors and 
elected first vice-president. 


Chase Working Alone 


The advertising specialty firm of 
Chase & Young, Toledo, has been 
dissolved, the business being con- 
tinued by the founder, A. E. Chase. 


Named Salpa Agents 
The American Salpa Corp., manu- 
facturer of Salpa re-hided leather, 
has anvointed the E. J. Towle Co.. 
San Francisco, as Pacific Coast 
agents. 


Caughell in Club 


Vernon E. Caughell. national ad- 
vertising manager of the San Fran- 
cisco News, is an addition to the 
San Francisco Advertising Club. 


Add to “Record” Plant — 


The plant of the Meriden (Conn.) 
Morning Record has been recon- 
structed, a two-story addition having 
been completed. 


Appointed by Bank 
Peter Michelson has become ad- 
vertising manager of the Bank of 
Italy, San Francisco. 


RADIO DEVELOPS 
‘NEW MONEY,’ 
SAYS EXPERT 


Tells St. Louis Club About W. 
B. C. Methods 


St. Louis, July 31—Asserting that 
radio does not conflict with other me- 
“diums because a large percentage of 
the advertising expenditures in that 
field consist of “new money” rather 


Niles Trammell 


than a part of that formerly spent 
elsewhere, Niles Trammell, vice- 
president of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, and manager of the 
Chicago branch, addressed the Ad- 
vertising Club of St. Louis last 
week. 

Mr. Trammell had the advantage 
over most speakers appearing before 
the club this year in that he brought 
along his own music and entertain- 
ment from Station KWK. He said 
that the two fundamentals in the 
policy of the National Broadcasting 
Company are: 

1. Working closely with the ad- 
vertising agency. 

2. Development of new accounts 
rather than competing with older 
mediums for a share of existing ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. Trammell paid a tribute to 
the advertising agencies of the coun- 
try, without whom, he said, the radio 
could not exist as an advertising me- 
dium. 

“The chief function of the agency,” 
he said, “is to act as a buffer be- 
tween the too enthusiastic salesman 
of radio advertising on the one hand 
and the susceptible client on the 
other. Radio salesmen, like those in 
other fields, are inclined to claim too 
much. The advertising agency 
brings an analytical understanding 
to the client’s problem and indicates 
what he may properly expect from 
this medium. 

“The agency is also invaluable in 
merchandising the product in har- 
mony with the radio and other ad- 
vertising.” 

There are only two kinds of radio 
programs, according to Mr. Tram- 
mell. They are the programs which 
entertain or render a service. 

“Advertisers are much interested 
as to the best time of day to go on 
the air,” he said “I wish we knew 
the answer. Possibly the 19380 census 
will throw more light on this ques- 
tion. Just now the records give no 
clear answer.” 

The National Broadcasting Com. 
pany maintains a planning board to 
work with the advertising agency, 
the former’s expert knowledge of 
radio dovetailing with the latter’s 
merchandising ability and knowledge 
of the client’s problems. Mr. Tram- 
mell pointed to Coca-Cola as an ad- 
vertiser who has benefited from this 
correlation, though it has been on 
the air only four months. More than 
two years was spent in preliminary 
work. 


U. S. to Regulate 
Advertising Lights 


Washington, Aug. 1.— All 
beacon lights established for 
advertising purposes and which 
cause complaints from airmen, 
will be classed as false lights 
and will be banished by the 
Department of Commerce, it 
was announced here. 


Enthusing the Dealer 

“One of the biggest lifts radio can 
give a product,” said Mr. Trammell, 
“is in raising the morale of the dis- 
tributing organization. Dealers seem 
to respond more heartily to radio 
broadcasts than to any other form 
of advertising. They merchandise it 
with enthusiasm and keep their local 
trade stirred up over So-and-So’s 
radio hour.” 


Mr. Trammell gave the following 
results of surveys conducted by radio 
advertisers: 


Twenty-nine per cent of the pur- 
chasers of Ipana tooth-paste, made 
by the Bristol-Myers Company, New 
York, said they bought as a direct 
result of listening to and enjoying 
the radio program. The same thing 
applied to 34 per cent of the pur- 
chasers of Ingram shaving cream, 
made by the same company. 


Bristol-Myers are now using the 
radio for a third product Milk- 
weed Cream. 


The Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, with a morning program, 
asked 2,309 buyers of Lady Pep- 
perell sheets why they bought; 756 
replied and 40 per cent said they 
bought because they heard about 
them on the radio. 


The N. B. C. has been kind to 
artists, developing its own stars in 
many instances. Rudy Vallee was 
making $125 when the company dis- 
covered him. Under its guidance, he 
is making $20,000 a week. 


The company leases 22,000 miles 
of telephone wire 18 hours daily, 
paying for it whether it is used or 
not. 


A. Donald Stewart 


Passes Away in East 


A. Donald Stewart, who had a 
distinguished career in advertising 
and sales work in this country, died 
in the Nassau County Hospital, 
Mineola, Long Island, N. Y., July 
21, following an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. Mr. Stewart was only 42 
years old. 

Recently with the Whitfield Citrus 
Corporation, as vice-president and 
general sales manager, he served a 
number of companies with uniform 
success. He was vice-president in 
charge of sales and advertising for 
the Mavis Bottling Co., New York; 
for three years sales and advertis- 
ing director of Ludens, Inc., Read- 
ing, Pa., and five years general sales 
manager of the Lash Products Co., 
New York. 

Mr. Stewart, who made his home 
at Garden City, Long Island, is sur- 
vived by his widow and four 
daughters. 


W. P. Colton Dead 


Wendell P. Colton, treasurer of 
the New York advertising agency of 
that name, died at his home July 27 
after a year’s illness. Mr. Colton 
was 58 years old. 


Kress, Kresge 


To Distribute 
New Magazines 


New York, July 31—With a guar- 
anteed net paid circulation of 500,- 
000 copies a month, the Syndicate 
Publishing Company will publish two 
new magazines for distribution ex- 
clusively through the S. H. Kress 
Company and S. S. Kresge Com- 
pany’s stores throughout the coun- 
try. The magazines will sell for 10 
cents a copy. 

The first issue will be placed on 
sale October 1 under the titles of 
Modern Screen Magazine and Mod- 
ern Love Magazine. Each will have 
132 pages of fiction and advertising, 
appealing exclusively to women. 

The Syndicate Publishing Com- 
pany was formed solely to print and 
distribute the magazines through 
the Kress and Kresge stores under a 
special arrangement. These stores 
are operated throughout the United 
States in cities of 10,000 or more, 
each having its own territory so 
that there is no competition in any 
one city. 

The Syndicate Publishing Com- 
pany told ADVERTISING AGE that 
neither the S. H. Kress Company 
nor the S. S. Kresge Company is 
financially interested in these publi- 
cations. 


Elgin Doubles Radio 

The Elgin National Watch Com- 
pany, Chicago, has doubled its radio 
advertising. The company will be 
on the air every Friday morning, in 
addition to the Friday evening pro- 
gram given heretofore. 

The newest advertising will be 
— at women. It started August 

rst. 


Gets Steamship Account 

The Campbell-Ewald Company 
which has handled the advertising 
of the Panama Mail Steamship 
Company, of San Francisco, on the 
Coast, will add the account of the 
Grace Line, New York subsidiary, 
September 1 


Truth about 
National Brands 


What does the future hold 
for them? What are the 
trends? Where are they 
headed? 


Interesting facts are dis- 
closed, figures and names 
are given in a statistical 
study of the advertising of 
food dealers—chains, vol- 
untary chains and large 
food markets —in recent 
issues of 


The New Era in 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


37 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
295 Madison Ave., New York 


BOUND-INDEXED 
Handy to File 


MEDIA ANALYSIS 
For Primary Field 


WEEKLY SERVICE 
On New Advertisers 


The National 
Advertising 
Records 


BOUND-INDEXED 
Handy for Reference 


RLY COMPARISON 
Since 1924 


ALYTICAL TABLES 
In Bach Field 


SELLING—is the major problem of our time, and ADVERTISING is its hand 


maiden. The 


Sales Strategy and Advertising Policy of each national advertiser 


unfold before your eyes month by month, if you are a subscriber to 


THe NATIONAL ADVERTISING RECORDS 


The primary media field is accurately and thoroughly checked for you month by month 


General Magazine Field, Farm Field, Radiocasting 


These are the Primary Media and show you 
the scope and consumer sag nell of your 
competitors for public 


fav: 
No. ADVERTISER, AGENCY, or PUBLISHER can affor: 


The strength and eee of each 
tion is accurately plotted for you 
iven fiel 

to be without the 


ublica- 


INNATIONAL ADVERTISING RECORDS 


Confer today with our nearest office and have them shown to you. 
Special Reports Compiled on A pplication. 


The COST is small, the SERVICE is great! 


NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. — Sole Sales Agent 


om i ~ Avenue, New York 
er Street, 


140 South Dearbo Ch 
929 Russ Building, Peay ma 
ng, Los Angeles 
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Information for 
Advertisers 


(Continued from Page 4) 
84. This Man the Architect. 


This little booklet tells what is 
going on back of the impassive 
countenance of the architect, the 
big factor in the sale of many mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of building mate- 
rials. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 


108 The Detroit Market 


Facts and figures on traffic count, 
on available outdoor advertising lo- 
cations and other data of dnterest 
to national advertisers. Published 
by Walker & Co., Detroit. 


124. The Recorder Outlook. 

A monthly bulletin by Arthur D. 
Anderson, editor of Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, New York, which discusses 
the economic significance of new 
trends and forthcoming articles. 
The current issue comments upon 
the greatly lengthened selling sea- 
sons. 


21. The Hospital Field. 

An interesting analysis of the big 
hospital field and how to reach it. 
This eight-page folder indicates that 
it is necessary to use two or more 
papers to do a good job. Published 
by Hospital Management, Chicago. 


49. American Resorts. 

A booklet of 18 pages giving a 
market analysis of the resort indus- 
try in America, in the preparation 
of which 11,000 such establishments 
were investigated. Published by 
American Resorts, Chicago. 


Proof 
o the Pudding 


General Mills, Inc., the world’s 
largest producer of flour, is not dis- 
turbed by the conditions which annoy 
some other organizations. Its report 
for the fiscal year ended May 31, 
just released, shows a net income of 
$4,609,101, or $4.79 a share on com- 
mon stock after requirements for 
preferred stock. This compares with 
$4.58 a share for the previous year. 


President James F. Bell reported 
that the company has acquired exten- 
sive interests in feed stores in rural 
areas to provide permanent outlets 
for its products. It was necessary in 
some cases to allow the original own- 
ers to retain a part interest. 


* * * 


Receipt of a Russian order for 
tractors has stimulated activities of 
the Milwaukee plant of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company. It is said 
that the Soviet placed $7,000,000 
worth of business with I. H. C. 


* * * 


George Washington Hill, father of 
the American Tobacco Company, 
told a special meeting of stock- 
holders in New York that earnings 
for 1930 will for the first time ex- 
ceed any year before the dissolution. 
This reference was to 1911, when, 
under the Sherman anti-trust act, the 
company was ordered to divest itself 
of large domestic and foreign in- 
terests. 

The stockholders approved split- 
ups of both classes of common stock 
on a two-for-one basis. They also 
ratified plans for the issuance of 
Class B common stock to employes 
and officers, and for an increase in 
the voting power of the preferred 
stock from two to four votes a share, 
in order to preserve the relative vot- 
ing strength. 


* * 


The Procter & Gamble Company is 
reported to have acquired Thomas 
Hedley, Ltd., of Newcastle, England, 
the largest independent soap manu- 
facturing concern in Great Britain. 
Negotiations are under way for the 
purchase of control of the Cadum 
Soap Company, Paris, which con- 
trols important branches of the soap 


industry in Germany and other coun- 
tries. 

The English purchase puts the 
company in a position to meet more 
effectively the competition of Lever 
Brothers, Ltd., the mammoth British 
soap house. 

* * * 

Some of the chains appear to be 
having trouble in holding their vol- 
ume. This is true of the Walgreen 
Company, admittedly one of the most 
efficient in its field. Net profit for 
the first half of the year was equiva- 
lent to 86 cents a share on common 
stock, against $1.63 a year ago. 

* * * 


Autostrop Safety Razor Corpora- 
tion and its subsidiaries made a 
startling gain in net profit for the 
first half of the year, the current 
figure being $722,808, compared with 
$370,655 for the corresponding period 
in 1929. The three months ended 
June 30 showed a net of $410,443. 


* * * 
A slight decline in net profit for 
the quarter ended June 30 was re- 
ported by the Curtis Publishing Com- 


pany, the figure being $5,758,485, 
against $6,095,344 in the same period 
of 1929. For the six months ended 
June 30, however, net profit was 
greater than in 1929. 

* * *” 


The B/G Sandwich Shops, Inc., did 
a business of $1,960,618 from Janu- 
ary 1 to July 18, compared with 
$1,810,835 in 1929, a gain of 8.27 per 
cent. 
” * ae 


The Caterpillar Tractor Company 
is another which has found 1930 a 
pretty good year thus far. Net profit 
for the first half of the year 
amounted to $6,317,938, compared 
with slightly less than $6,000,000 in 
1929. 


Chicago Veteran Dead 


Dennis Hanna, for more than 30 
years a business representative of 
the New World, official publication 
of the Catholic archdiocese of Chi- 
cago, died in that city July 25 at the 


age of 83. 


Losses from 
Bankruptcy 
Stir Hoover 


Washington, D. C., July 31—Since 
the annual losses from bankruptcy 
are now $750,000,000, and since a 
good part of this is taken from the 
profits of American manufacturers, 
President Hoover has authorized the 
Department of Justice to make an 
exhaustive investigation of the na- 
tion’s bankruptcy laws. 

A remarkably small percentage of 
the money owed by retailers and 
others ever gets into the hands of 
those to whom it is due. The elab- 
orate processes of the law seem to 
eat up most of the available funds, 
and this fact is said to have excited 
the President’s practical mind. 

Mr. Hoover concluded his 
nouncement by saying: 

“The purpose of the investigation, 
of course, is to propose to Congress 


an- 


some essential reforms in the bank." 
ruptcy law and practice. 

“It will be a most extensive and 
vigorous investigation.” 


Drugless Healers 


Demand Recognition 

A suit by an osteopath and another 
by a group of chiropractors, each 
seeking to compel the director of the 
state department of registration and 
education to appoint boards com- 
posed of members of the respective 
professions, are on the way to the 
Illinois Supreme Court. 

The petitions allege that the State 
Board of Examiners is now com- 
prised of medical practitioners, 
“who are not competent to examine 
the plaintiffs.” 


Kelvinator Returns 


to Former Agency 
H. W. Burritt, vice-president in 
charge of sales of Kelvinator Cor- 
poration, Detroit, has announced the 
appointment of Brooke, Smith & 
French, of that city, as advertising 
counsel. This agency handled the 
Kelvinator advertising from 1924 to 
1927, 


Display-- 


A Vital Factor in Advertising 


Good copy, well-displayed, makes the 
ideal advertisement. 


Advertising display is limited and deter- 
mined by the physical characteristics of 
the medium in which it is to be employed. 


ADVERTISING AGE has the largest page 
size in the advertising publication field. 
It is an ideal medium in which to obtain 
maximum display. 


The opportunity to address national ad- 
vertisers and agencies with advertising 
which can be displayed in this smashing 
style is offered to publishers and others 
who have space or service to sell to adver- 
tisers and agencies. 


Rates will be supplied on request. 
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